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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE sudden development on Thursday night of the strike 
among the transport workers at the London docks 
threatens to produce a serious interruption in the food supply 
of London. The dispute assumed an acute stage early in 
the week owing to a deadlock between the lightermen and 
employers on the question of non-union labour. On Tuesday 
6,000 lightermen left work, and a manifesto of the London 
Committee of the National Transport Workers’ Federation 
threatened to call out 100,000 land workers if any attempt 
were made to forward by land goods usually carried by 
water. The lightermen maintain that the masters have 
broken their agreement by employing a non-union man, and 
the masters reply by denying that they ever at any time 
entered into agreement to employ only members of the 
Federation, nor are they prepared to agree to any such 
limitation. They further state that the man over whom the 
trouble has arisen “ has been at work under identically similar 
conditions for two years, and, for purposes best known to the 
Amalgamated Society of Watermen, it is only now that this 
question has been raised.” 


The strike made further progress during Wednesday, and 
estimates of the number of men affected ranged from ten to 
twenty thousand. On Wednesday evening an announcement 
was made which showed that the Board of Trade took a very 
serious view of the dispute. This was to the effect that 
the Government had appointed Sir Edward Clarke to hold a 
public inquiry into “the facts and circumstances of the 
present disputes affecting transport workers in the Port of 
London and on the Medway.” ‘The expectation that the 
promise of an immediate inquiry might have a conciliatory 
effect upon the men was, however, soon to be rudely shaken. 
The next morning, that is, on Thursday, the Executive of the 
Transport Workers’ Federation met to discuss the situation, 
and in the afternoon issued a resolution declaring that, owing 
to “the boycotting of union men, the deliberate breaking of 
agreements by employers, and the general vexatious inter- 
ference with the workmen of the Port,” they felt bound “to 
call upon all the transport workers to cease work to-night.” 





It seems doubtful at present how many men are involved in 
this decision. For the moment the strike does not extend beyond 
London, and, according to a statement in Friday’s Times, only 





includes those members of the Federation who are actually 
engaged in transport work. This appears to mean that from 
60,000 to 100,000 men are directly concerned. There is no 
question, however, that, if the Executive think it advisable, they 
may at any moment call out the full membership of the Federa- 
tion all over the country. And in any event the immediate 
effects of the strike upon the public must be serious. There has 
been no warning of its imminence, and the consumer has had 
no opportunity, as he had in the case of the coal strike, of 
preparing by storage against a scarcity of provisions. The 
effect upon the London markets will be direct, and an instan- 
taneous rise in prices is inevitable. It may be added that the 
example of the state of Liverpool last summer is an un- 
pleasant warning against undue optimism. It may be well 
to notice that, though the strike originated as a simple protest 
against non-union labour, new grievances and new demands 
(such as for a minimum wage) are being rapidly brought in to 
complicate the dispute. 


The June number of the German magazine Nord und Sid 
contains a number of articles by well-known Englishmen upon 
the relations between Great Britain and Germany. The most 
important of these contributions is by Mr. Balfour, who writes 
with all the analytic power that we are accustomed to expect 
from him. He first gives with admirable clarity the reasons 
why a war of aggression against Germany would be impossible 
for any British Government, and adds that “if Englishmen 
were sure that a German fleet was only going to be used for 
defensive purposes—t.¢., against aggression—they would not 
care how large it was.” The latter part of the article is 
devoted by Mr. Balfour to showing, with the greatest 
possible delicacy, why it is that Great Britain regards 
with suspicion the great growth of the German Navy. He 
concludes with a statement of his own warm belief that no 
conflict will take place between the two countries, and that 
Germany will yet teach Europe that “organized military power 
may be used in the interests of peace as effectually as in those 
of war.” 


The figures of the Ohio primaries on Wednesday caused a 
sensation throughout the United States. Mr. Roosevelt 
accomplished the extraordinary feat of beating Mr. Taft in 
his own State. Throughout the campaign it had been 
assumed that Ohio, noted for its loyalty to its own sons, 
would remain “solid” for Mr. Taft, in whose election to the 
Presidency it took infinite pride four years ago. But Mr. 
Roosevelt has got thirty-two out of forty-two delegates to the 
Republican Convention. The Times correspondent says that 
Mr. Taft’s humiliation is accentuated by the fact that the 
Ohio Democrats have remained characteristically loyal to Mr. 
Harmon, the Ohio Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
although he has won little support elsewhere. Mr. Roosevelt 
has already succeeded in changing the whole aspect of the 
Republican campaign. He has a conquering way. He stands 
for something that is superior to, or at all events quite 
different from, the exigencies of the Republican machine. It 
is said that he will now certainly prevent Mr. Taft from being 
re-nominated for the Presidency, but we are inclined to think 
that, after all, he will achieve more than that negative result, 
and will actually get the Republican nomination for himself. 





‘he amenities of the Presidential campaign are effectively 
satirized by “Mr. Dooley” in the New York Times. He 
pictures Mr. Taft entering his saloon and delivering a speech 
in which he begins by reviling his audience and then suddenly 
adopts an ingratiating tone. 

“* Don’t stand on ceremony. Don’t call me misther prisident; 
call me Bill, old Bill. I like it. It chokes me, but I like it. I’ve 
been crooly threated be this man. He says I bit the hand that 
fed me, but what was he feeding me? His hand was in mo face 
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whinI bit it” ‘It’s great fun, anyhow,’ said Mr. Hinnissy. ‘It’s 
all iv that,’ said Mr. Dooley; ‘but if I was a candydate for the 
President y’d never get me into anny wrangle iv that kind. Ye 
cuddent see me with a tillyscope, for, Hinnissy, the less ye see iv 
a man, good or bad, the more ye think he’s better or worse thin 
the rest iv us.” 

The disadvantages of this “new style” in American politics 
could not be more shrewdly summed up. Presidential 
candidates, whether they win or lose, are bound to suffer 
in the long run from descending to the cockpit of personal 
altercation. 


The Tangier correspondent of the Times gave on Monday a 
gloomy account of the situation in Moroceo. One of the sons 
of Mal Ainin, who was a famous religious chief and sorcerer 
of the Sahara, has been proclaimed Sultan in the Sis district. 
Many of the tribes in the South are flocking to his standard. 
In the North the outlook is not more hopeful. “The feeling 
of the people against the French,” says the correspondent, “ is 
increasing in hostility, and will continue to increase until the 
French authorities give some clear sign that they have the 
welfare of the Moorish people at heart.” As for the 
grabbing of land from natives the French have announced 
that the new code under which there will be a better 
chance than now of obtaining redress will not be ready 
for two years. ‘The correspondent utters a warning that the 
“exasperation is becoming serious” and that if nothing is 
done to allay it there will probably be an anti-French revolt 
in Tangier. 

The full report of the trial of Miss Malecka reached the 
Foreign Office on Tuesday morning, and Sir Edward Grey, in 
announcing its arrival, said he must have an opportunity of 
reading it before he could make any further statement. On 
Wednesday, in reply to further questions, he stated that the 
report showed that there was ground for a petition for the 
mitigation of the sentence. He promised to get the full 
report and papers dealing with the question of Miss Malecka’s 
nationality presented and circulated during the Whitsuntide 
recess, but he deprecated discussion until the Cabinet had bad 
an opportunity of reviewing the whole case. Premature and 
violent statements would obviously prejudice in advance 
any efforts the Government might feel justified in making or 
anything they might feel justified in saying when they 
came to make a statement. Meantime, pending the 
presentation of a petition and the decision upon it, he 
had the assurance of the English Consul that the sentence 
of hard labour would not be carried into execution. 
Sir Edward Grey’s appeal to the House to abstain from 
premature discussion will, we hope, meet with a reason- 
able response from members of Parliament. Unfortunately 
the chances of rendering our intervention effective have been 
seriously impaired in advance by the intemperate tone of the 
agitation carried on in the Press. 


That there is ground for indignation we do not deny. But 
we have no hesitation in saying that the method adopted by 
the agitators is the very best possible to secure a confirmation 
of the sentence on Miss Malecka. They simultaneously call 
on the Government to interfere by diplomatic means and do 
their utmost to create a state of public opinion which 
paralyses diplomacy. In their attacks on Russian methods 
they forget that they are attacking the Russian nation. Or do 
they forget it? There are moments when we are almost driven 
to believe that the militant pacificists who support Miss Malecka 
are actuated less by righteous indignaticn on her account than 
by desire to make her the stalking-horse of their invincible 
animosity towards Russia and the Anglo-Russian Agreement, 
the entente with France, and the entire foreign policy of Sir 
Edward Grey. This invincible animosity is reinforced by the 
invincible ignorance of those advocates of the new diplomacy 
who in the phrase of a “ Lover of Justice” in last Saturday's 
Daily Chronicle bid “the British people come out in their 
millions and tell Sir Edward Grey what to do.” 


It was announced last Saturday that the President of the 
Board of Trade had appointed a technical committee to advise 
him on the internal subdivision of vessels by means of water- 
tight bulkheads and other means. Hitherto passenger vessels 


have relied chiefly on transverse bulkheads for safety, and the 
strong committee appointed by Mr. Buxton will no doubt 
guide him in the difficult questiun of combining longitudinal 
bulkheads with these. 


Obviously if a longitudinal watertight 





compartment is large it will cause the ship, when water is 
admitted to the compartment, to list to that side. In an 
extreme case the ship would capsize, and in any case a list 
makes the launching of boats extremely difficult. The 
tendency to list might be corrected by admitting g 
compensating amount of water to the other side of the ship, 
But the whole problem is very intricate. The excessive sub. 
division of ships introduces new dangers. In the Navy longi- 
tudinal bulkheads are used, but it does not follow that the 
planning of men-of-war can be adopted easily in the merchant 
service. We think, however, that some combination of the 
two sorts of compartment will probably become general in 
large passenger ships. 

We cannot summarize all the evidence at the ‘Titanic’ 
inquiry, but we must mention the exceptionally clear and 
interesting statement made by Mr. Lightoller, the second 
officer, on Tuesday. Mr. Lightoller was carried down with 
the ship when the forward part went under, and on coming 
to the surface he climbed on to a capsized collapsible boat, 
Thence he saw the after part of the ‘ Titanic’ gradually rear 
itself up to a perfectly upright position before the ship 
finally disappeared—very slowly. The statement that the 
‘Titanic’ had broken in two wasa mistake. When the last 
bout was being launched he had to wait two or three times 
for more women to come. Men were sent to look for 


women. Once when two women appeared men got 
out of the boat to make room for them. After that 
no more women could be found. The combination of 


circumstances in which the ‘Titanic’ was lost was very 
unlikely to recur. If there had been any wind the base of 
the iceberg would have been revealed. Moreover, the berg 
was black, not white, and it had probably overturned shortly 
before the ‘Titanic’ reached it. Finally he said that if it was 
reckless for the ‘Titanic’ to steam at full speed it was a 
recklessness which was committed by every commander cross- 
ing the Atlantic. 

On Tuesday in the Commons Major Archer-Shee opened 
a debate on the Board of Trade’s attitude towards life- 
saving at sea and charged the Board with being hopelessly 
out of touch with modern conditions. Lord Charles Beres- 
ford said that the great problem was not the provision and 
management of boats but the attainment of the greatest 
possible power of flotation in ships. Bulkheads should 
not be weakened by doors. This is true enough, but 
passengers would have to make up their minds 
to climb and descend steps at every bulkhead in the ship. 
There would be no thoroughfare. Every walk through the 
interior of the ship would be a mountainous expedition. 
Mr. Buxton said in his defence that he had taken expert 
advice in all that he had done and had not done. In 1906, 
when there were conferences representing the whole mercan- 
tile marine, the question of boat accommodation had not been 
raised. But now nothing would be left undone to ensure 
safety. The Government were in negotiation with Germany 
with a view to summoning an international conference. 


On the motion for the adjournment of the House till 
June 4th a debate on the administration of the Insurance Act 
was initiated by Mr. Worthington Evans, who condemned the 
rushing tactics uf the Government and the deluge of reports 
and regulations issued every day by the Insurance Com- 
missioners. His denunciation of the leaflet issued by the 
National Insurance Committee brought up Mr. Booth, who 
attacked the “medical syndicalists,” who, he alleged, had 
persecuted and neglected one of their profession in Devon- 
shire, and Mr. Chiozza Money, who charged the Opposition 
Press and Unionist organizations with grossly misrepresent- 
ing the facts of the Act. Mr. Masterman, in his reply, 
advised the Tory Party to readjust their attitude 
towards the Act before 1913, by which time the 
maternity benefit would have been received by at least 
900,000 mothers, sick pay by 2,000,000 men and women, 
and sanatorium benefit by at least 250,000 more. He declared 
that negotiations of the most amicable character were pro- 
ceeding with the representatives of the doctors. Later on the 
subject of the prosecution and treatment of political offeuders 
was discussed by Sir J. Rees, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and 
Mr. Keir Hardie, and after t!.e Attorney-General had defended 
his decision to prosecute Mr. Tom Mann, the Home Secretary 
stated his intentions with regard to the classification of 
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prisoners. For the moment he found it impossible to pro- 
mise any remission of sentences in the cases of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, but he undertook to 
examine the circumstances without delay and to give favour- 
able consideration to the claim that the prisoners should get 
all the advantages of the new prison rule. The motion 
having been agreed to, the House adjourned till June 4th. 


The trial of the militant suffragists, Mrs. Pankhurst and 
Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, was concluded on Wednes- 
day. We do not think it necessary to dwell at length on 
the trial, the importance of which has been much exaggerated, 
but will quote in full the words used by Mr. Justice Coleridge 
in passing sentence :— 

“ You have been convicted of crimes for which the law would 
sanction, if I chose to im it, a sentence of two years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. There are circumstances connected with 
your case which the jury have very properly brought to my 
attention, and I have been asked by you all three to treat you as 
first-class misdemeanants. If in the course of this case I had 
observed any contrition for or disavowal of the acts you have com- 
mitted, or any hope that you would avoid a repetition of them in 
future, I should have been very much prevailed upon by the 
arguments that have been addressed to me. But as you say openly 
that you mean to continue the breaking ef the law, to make you 
first-class misdemeanants would only be to put into your hands 
fresh capacities for executing that purpose. The sentence of the 
Court upon each of you is that you be imprisoned for nine months 
in the second division, and as the Crown has been placed to great 
expense, and private citizens have had their property gravely 
damaged by your hands, as to you Frederick Pethick Lawrence 
and Emmeline Pankhurst, I make the further order that you 
jointly and severally pay the costs of the prosecution in the 
case, 

The trial was conducted with conspicuous fairness and 
patience, not only by the Judge, but by the Attorney- 
General, who prosecuted for the Crown. For ourselves we 
could wish that the female prisoners had been made first- 
class misdemeanants, for we are very strongly in favour of 
women being treated differently from men in a matter of this 
kind—holding them when under the excitement of public 
agitation not to be fully responsible for their actions. In our 
opinion the male defendant, however, had no claim to any 
special consideration. We may add that the only excuse 
given by the defendants for their conduct in inciting to the 
breaking of windows was that it drew attention to their 
grievances. But surely to make good this view, whether 
perverted or not, they should have broken the windows of 
Cabinet Ministers or of Government offices and not the 
windows of perfectly innocent people, people who had nothing 
to do with the withholding of the vote, and may have been, and 
we believe in some cases were, actually friends of the suffrage 
cause. Again, though, as we have said, we should very much 
have preferred to see the female defendants placed in the first 
class, we cannot feel even the sympathy of comprehension for 
the plea that the prisoners are dishonoured by being placed 
in the second division. Nothing can dishonour a man or 
woman but guilt, It may dishonour a judge or a Government 
to deal harshly or unjustly with a prisoner; the prisoner’s 
honour is absolutely out of the reach of authority. The 
memory of Charles IL, not of Cromwell, suffers dishonour 
because Cromwell's remains were disinterred and gibbeted. 
The dishonour point was, in fact, a confession of weakness. 


On Monday the Prime Minister and the President of the 
Board of Trade received a deputation from the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trade Union Congress urging the Govern- 
ment to take up without delay the question of the nationaliza- 
tion of the railways. In the course of a highly instruc- 
tive conversation with the Premier the members of the 
deputation contended that State control would both increase 
wages, reduce hours, and lower rates of freight, but 
admitted that the service on foreign systems was not 
superior to ours, and that the hours were not easier or the 
wages better. In his reply Mr. Asquith inclined to the view 
that it might have been well if at the start the railways 
had been taken into the hands of the State. But at 
the moment he frankly declared that he did not think 
the burden of proof placed on those who favoured 
nationalization had been satisfied. He intimated, however, 
that he proposed to invite a deputation of railway companies 
to meet him on the subject, and that the Government might 
institute an inquiry regarding the experiences of railway- 
owning States. The matter, which was large and complex, 





was worthy of full investigation, but it ought not to be on 
one side only. It should embrace opportunities for hearing 
all the interests concerned—employers, employees, and the 
public which come in as a most important factor of the case. 


Under the presidency of Lord Henry Bentinck the annual 
meeting of the Rural Co-Partnership Housing Association was 
held on Tuesday last. The report of the Association showed 
that an excellent beginning had been made in attacking 
the problem of rural housing by the instrument of 
co-partnership. The Association fully realize that it is 
essential to the movement to build cottages cheaply. 
But cottages cannot be built cheaply if the pedantic 
and ill-devised by-laws so often in force are insisted on 
Therefore the rural housing problem becomes the problem 
of clearing away the by-laws and giving a free hand to the 
architect and to the devisers of cheap systems of construc- 
tion. At the close of the meeting a suggestion was made that 
any detached house in a rural area which had attached to it 
an eighth of an acre or more of land should automatically be 
taken out of the operation of the by-laws as regards restric- 
tions on construotion. Since it would free them from the 
oppressive and expensive restrictions the builders of cottages 
would be tempted to do what is always desirable, i.c., add a 
garden to all rural houses. The Secretary of the Association 
is Mr. Ernest Betham, 4 Tavistock Square, W.C. Those who 
desire to help on the work of rural housing should not fail 
to communicate with him. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society on Monday afternoon Lord Curzon, the President, 
said that the Government had increased the grant to the 
Society from £500 to £1,250. The fund for new buildings had 
now reached £33,000. The teaching of geography at Oxford 
and Cambridge had become more and more practical, but it 
was still “a long way in the rear of Germany.” It was to be 
regretted that Captain Amundsen had not taken the world 
into his confidence in deciding to change his plans and make 
a hurried journey to the South Pole, but that did not 
prevent Englishmen either from admiring his feat or from 
recognizing that Captain Scott’s highly scientific undertaking 
was, after all, of just as much value as though Captain 
Amundsen had not forestalled him at the Pole. Atthe dinner 
in the evening Lord Curzon praised geography as a sister of 
all the most important arts and sciences. Mr. Asquith 
humorously professed himself a Philistine, and said that 
perhaps we knew too much about the globe. He looked 
forward, however, to the time when he could study geography 
in the seclusion of some trim-built yacht. 





The Times of Tuesday contained an extremely satisfactory 
announcement about Tattershall Castle. Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, who purchased the castle after the famous 
fifteenth-century carved stone fire-places had been removed, 
has now, with the aid of “a number of generous lovers of 
antiquity in the county of Lincoln and elsewhere,” recovered 
them, and as soon as the work of restoring the castle and its 
surroundings has sufficiently progressed they will be replaced 
in their original positions. When the work is completed next 
year Lord Curzon proposes to throw the castle open to the 
public. The public-spirited action of Lord Curzon and his 
associates will doubtless help to focus attention on the various 
Bills now before Parliament which aim at securing a more 
effective protection for our historical monuments. 


On Monday an action for libel by Mr. Winston Churchill 
against Blackwood’s Magazine was heard in the King’s Bench 
Division. The libel was contained in a poem satirizing mem- 
bers of the Government under transparent disguises. It was 
asserted that when Mr. Churchill escaped from the Boer 
prison in Pretoria he broke his parole. An apology was pub- 
lished in Blackwood’s Magazine, but Mr. Churchill, naturally 
and rightly, wished to have a wider contradiction of a tiresome 
falsehood, and therefore brought this action. A charge of 
breaking parole is a charge of personal dishonour, and no 
Cabinet Minister ought to allow such a statement to pass. 
Mr. Churchill made no claim for damages. He is to be com- 
plimented on serving the interests of public life while vindi- 
cating his own honour. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. May 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 77}—Friday week 78. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—~e 


AN ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE. 


W® are delighted to see that the Morning Post, in 

a leading article published in its issue of Mon- 
day, has had the courage and good sense to advocate 
what we have for several years desired, namely, that the 
entente with France should be developed into a definite 
alliance. We have little doubt that the first inclination 
of the great majority of those who read these words will 
be to “shy” at them. They will say that the entente 
already commits us quite sufliciently, that our intentions 
towards France are perfectly sound and honourable, and 
that it would be the greatest mistake to tie ourselves too 
tightly to any foreign Power, and thus get entangled in 
policies and schemes which might not concern us. Muchas 
there seems to be in this view at first sight, and much as we 
are in the abstract inclined to agree with the principle that 
this country should maintain its freedom of action, we 
venture to say that it can be shown conclusively that a 
formai alliance based on a properly drawn treaty would be 
far safer and far less entangliny, and, therefore, would leave 
this country far more real freedom, than the present vague 
understanding with our neighbour. 

To realize this one must ask on what the entente is 
based. It is not based on sentiment. It is based on com- 
mon sense, and so on necessity. We cannot allow France 
to be overwhelmed by Germany. There is the essential 
fact. If Germany were to make war on France, and were 
by any chance to be successful in that war, France as a 
Power would, for the next fifty years at any rate, be wiped 
off the map of Europe. Mark, we do not say that Germany 
could certainly destroy France, even if France had to“ fight 
alone hand.” We have too much respect for the French 
Army and the splendid spirit of the French people to 
assume such a result as inevitable. Still the facts that 
Germany now possesses, so far as France is concerned, the 
command of the sea, that the numbers of her army and of 
her population now greatly exceed those of France, and 
finally that Italy, instead of being, as she was in 1870, 
inclined to be friendly with France, has become a satellite, 
even if not a very willing satellite, of Germany oblige us 
to face the possibility of the destruction of France. 

But if France were overwhelmed, and the balance 
of power on the Continent destroyed, the situation 
for this country would be intolerable. It is impossible 
for any one possessed of the slightest degree of political 
imagination to contemplate a victorious Germany, a 
Germany gorged with new territories at home and abroad, 
with a triumphant army and in possession of the whole 
French fleet, without the utmost alarm. To say that Germany 
would be the dictator of Europe is not a piece of cheap 
rhetoric, but a deadly reality. Our turn must come next. 
Considering the history of the last ten years, it is certain that 
we should be forced either to become one of the satellites 
of Germany or else to fight out the question of the 
command of the sea, not in conjunction with the navy and 
army of France, but with our backs to the wall, in isola- 
tion and in peril. We donot say that even then we should 
be defeated, but it is obviously bad business to run risks so 
great when they are unnecessary. To put it plainly, even 
if we were the most heartless and cynical Power in the 
world, and cared nothing for the freedom and independence 
of other nations, we dare not let France go under. If 
France, then, becomes involved in a war with Germany, we 
must stand by her side, as was realized so clearly by the 
present Government last August, and would have been 
realized by the people as a whole the moment the matter 
was explained to them by any competent authority. 

The plain meaning of all this is that, whether we have 
an alliance with France or not, we are face to face with the 
consequences of a defensive alliance of the most rigorous 
kind. At present we have all the disadvantages of a 
strict alliance and none of its advantages. We are 
obliged from motives of self-preservation to follow 
France wherever she may lead us, and we have no explicit 
right to consult with France in regard to the conduct of 
her foreign policy or to take joint measures with her for 
the preservation of the peace. As things now stand 


a hotheaded or foolish Prime Minister—a Prime Minister 
like M. Caillaux, whose true nature had not been found 








out by the French people—might easily commit us to war 
But under a properly drawn alliance, following, for example, 
the lines of our alliance with Japan, wo should be to a 
great extent freed from this danger. Remember in the 
first place that the alliance would not be an aggressive 
alliance, but an alliance the whole object of which would 
be to keep the peace. That would be its essential 
principle. Its most important practical clause would be 
to bind either Power to consult the other on all matters of 
foreign policy involving issues of peace and war. Thus in 
order to obtain the benefits of the alliance neither Power 
could move without the fullest consultation. Each 
Power would possess the right of representing the cause 
of peace in the councils of the other. The entangle- 
ments would all be on the side of peace and against war, 
Both would have a mediator at hand to prevent war 
arising on some punctilio of national honour or for some 
of those reasons which, whether in private or in public life, 
seem before they are calmly discussed with a friend so 
much more important than they really are. Provision in 
both cases would be made against what the French used 
to call a guerre des élections, that is, against a panic war 
—a war undertaken because a nation has become seized with 
a notion that war is inevitable, and that it is better to get 
it over as quickly as possible. The need for consultation 
with an ally gives time for matters to cool and prevents 
the sudden blow struck in heat. 

We have naturally looked at the matter from our point 
of view, but all the arguments we have used apply 
equally well to the French. They realize that if we 
were to get into a quarrel with Germany, whatever 
its merits at the outset, they must stand by us lest 
we should first be overwhelmed and they should then be 
left alone to face a triumphant Germany. They would no 
doubt feel far safer if they had to be consulted before 
an outbreak of war. Though here we may leave to 
ridicule, and rightly leave to ridicule, the preposterous 
notion of our making a sudden attack upon the 
German fleet, a certain number of French people prob- 
ably believe in the possibility. They would feel protected 
from any such event if we were bound to consult them 
first and to take no step without their agreement. 

The friends of peace in this country, if they only knew 
their own business, should certainly be in favour of an 
alliance rather than an entente, for an alliance provides 
the only effective drag against a nation being carried 
away by a gust of passion. ‘The maxim, “ Now or 
never”—a maxim which in the past has hurried so many 
Powers into war—cannot be acted on by a Power which has 
an equal ally. By the time the necessary consultations 
have taken place, war on that principle has ceased to be a 
possibility. For these reasons a really aggressive State 
will never bind itself by an alliance with an equal, 
though it may be willing enough to have satellites 
which must followits lead. An aggressive Power must be 
able to act swiftly and fall like a thunderbolt upon the 
Power against which it has hostile designs. Bismarck 
could not have sent the Ems telegram and produced a 
sudden war if he had had an ally who must have been con- 
sulted before he acted. 

Possibly it will be said in this country that one of the 
dangers of an alliance would be that under it we might 
be forced to alter our military system. The French, it 
is urged, might, if a formal alliance existed, demand 
that we should very greatly increase our military force 
and, indeed, adopt something in the nature of universal 
service. That, we venture to say, is an entire delusion. 
It rests upon a misunderstanding. An alliance such as 
we desire to see substituted for the informal entente would 
say nothing as to the military or naval force of either 
nation and would bind neither Power in the matter of its 
preparations. Very possibly French War Ministers would 
like to see our military forces increased, but they would 
soon find that any demand of that kind had better not be 
contemplated. It might so easily be met by the counter- 
yee on our part for a great increase in the French 
Fleet—an increase which the French might very properly 
consider inexpedient, or, indeed, impossible in view of the 
financial burden of their army. Just as we could not 
presume to interfere with the French naval force and 
dictate to them how many battleships they should build 
and maintain, so they could not presume to ask us to alter 
our military system. Each Power would contribute to 
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the conduct of the war the resources which it has de- 
veloped in accordance with its own traditions. Our con- 
tribution to the common fund for the preservation of peace 
would be the command of the sea plus a relatively small 
but very highly efficient and well-organized expeditionary 
force. France would bring her magnificent army and her 
fleet, which if, like our expeditionary force, relatively 
small might nevertheless be of very great assistance in 
maintaining the command of the sea and securing free- 
dom from attack for the French coasts and colonies. In 
other words, nothing would be said in the treaty of alliance 
which would bind either Power to maintain any quota of 
men or of ships. 

Let us say once more that the essential character of the 
alliance would be pacific. It would be an alliance for pre- 
serving peace and maintaining the status quo, which is nearly 
thesame thingas the balance of power. If either Power chose 
to be so mad as to engage in anaggressive war the alliance 
would ipso facto be dissolved. If, however, either Power 
were attacked and in danger of being overwhelmed, the 
other party to the alliance would come to its assistance 
with all its resources by land and sea, and would be obliged 
to prosecute the war with vigour. It would be an alliance 
for peace and an alliance for defence, but never for aggres- 
sion. Finally, those objects would be secured by the 
clause under which both Powers would be bound to the 
fullest and freest consultation and mutual agreement 
before any hostile act could be taken. That such an 
alliance would preserve the peace of the world we do not 
doubt. One of the dangers of the present situation is 
that the greater part of the German people do not seriously 
believe in the entente—do not understand, that is, that if 
France were attacked by them we should go to the assist- 
ance of France. It was that ignorance which tempted 
the Germans to take the action they did last summer. 
German diplomacy would be much cooler if the Germans 
were not tempted by the thought that the rope which 
binds us to France would be cut in case of real peril. 
Another immense advantage of a clear and formal alliance 
would be found at home. Our peace party here, or at any 
rate the reasonable section of it, would realize that our 
policy is a peace policy—as it has always been—and that 
there is not the slightest risk of any Ministry entering 
upon a war of aggression. We should further be formally 
bound to submit any quarrels between us and France to 
arbitration, which in itself would be a great advance in 
the direction of peace. At the same time neither ally 
could get entangled in a war without the free and full 
consultation for which the treaty would provide. Each 
Foreign Office would be fitted with a brake, and a very 
eflicient one. 








“CONSULTATION IN PARLIAMENT FOR THE 
MAINTENANCE OF THE NAVIE.” 


“The kings navy exceeds all others in the world for three things, 
viz: beauty, strength, and safety. For beauty, they are so many 
royall palaces ; for strength (no part of the world having such iron 
and timber as England hath) so many moving castles and barbicans; 
and for safety, they are the most defensive walls of the realm. 
Amongst the ships of other nations, they are like lions amongst silly 
beasts, or falcons amongst fearfull fowle. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth (I being then acquainted with this business) there were 33 
besides pinnaces; which so garded and regarded the navigation of 
the merchants, as they had safe vent for their commodities, and trade 
and trafick flourished. A worthy subject for parliaments to take 
into consideration, and to provide remedy as often as need shall 
require,” 


LB hem this heading and with these gallant words 
) that fierce old lawyer, Lord Chief Justice Coke, 
points out in his “Institutes” how necessary it is for Par- 
liament to take into consideration the state of the Navy and 
make the necessary provision therefor. Students of 
strategy and critics of war generally may think the 
Chief Justice leans a little too much to the defensive, 
and that he was too much under the impression that it 
is the business of the King’s Navy to escort merchant 
vessels rather than to fly at the throat of the enemy. 
Undoubtedly, however, the great Elizabethan lawyer had the 
root of the matter in him and recognized, what every Eng- 
lishman of true heart, whether a man of peace like Cobden, a 





philosopher like Bacon, a statesman like Cromwell, or a poet 
like Tennyson, realizes. ‘The fleet of Britain is her all in all.” 
He knew that if once England loses, in Bacon’s words, the 
right to be called the Lady of the Sea, we are of all men 
most miserable. As Cromwell told his Parliament, it is 
no use for us to think that we are safe because we have 
“a great ditch” around us. Unless we can command all 
that floats upon the ditch, that ditch will prove, not a power 
of defence, but a safe and easy road by which our enemies 
can travel to attack us. Islands are of all places the 
easiest to invade, as our story shows us. It is only when 
the islanders command the seas that surround them, and 
not only those but all seas, for the sea is one and indi- 
visible, that they are safe. Though he did not express it 
very accurately, that is clearly what Lord Coke felt, and 
felt with such a glow of passion. As we read, indeed, 
we half forgive him for having hounded Sir Walter 
Raleigh to his doom with so brutal “a hunt of 
obloquy.” Those who are apt to be frightened or 
disgusted by an outburst of eloquence in regard to our 
ships—we admit that our own taste is somewhat against 
fine language on a theme so vital and so august—may 
be consoled by seeing that in the age of Elizabeth men 
were not afraid to praise the Navy. If law students still 
pore, as one at least did thirty years ago, over “ Coke upon 
Littleton,” let them as they try to unravel the skein of 
those elephantine annotations, and incline to curse a mind 
so pedantic and so perverse, remember that the man who is 
plaguing them sounded the noble “flourish” of trumpets 
in regard to the “ beauty, strength, and safety” of the 
nation’s ships which stands at the head of this article. 

If we turn from the past to the present and the future 
we may see how well and truly the theory of sea power 
is developing overseas. The Spectator during the last 
fifteen years, sometimes, we fear, to the horror and amaze- 
ment of our naval readers, has advocated local and colonial 
navies, and this in spite of our full recognition of 
the fact that naval power to be effective must be cen- 
tralized and not localized, and that home waters, 
whether for England or the Colonies, are by no means 
necessarily the place in which our homes are defended. 
We felt, however, that the essential thing was to interest 
and so to instruct the Britons oversea in the truths 
and realities of sea power. Next we realized that they 
could not attain to that interest unless they had navies 
which they could call their own, and feel were their own 
because they had provided them. The notion of hiring sea 
power and of paying our Admiralty so much a year to protect 
them was, we knew, a barren idea from which no real help 
could ever come. We were content to trust to the people 
of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
discovering for themselves the secret of naval power, and 
when they had discovered it acting upon it. That secret 
is, of course, that to command the sea you must beat the 
fleets of the enemy, and that when you have done that 
your shores and your commerce are secure, even though you 
may never behold the batileships, cruisers, and destroyers 
which have won you your safety, and though the battles 
in which your fate was decided were fought at the very 
opposite end of the globe. Admiral Mahan, in a well- 
known passage, tells us that the grand army of Napoleon 
never looked upon the storm-tossed vessels of the British 
fleet, yet it was those vessels which in the last resort 
robbed the army of the crown of universal empire—the 
crown it had otherwise achieved. In the same way 
it may well bo that the people of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa will never look upon 
the vessels which nevertheless will keep their shores 
free from the foot of the invader and allow their merchants 
to come and go in peace and security. 

A remarkable proof that one of the oversea Dominions 
has already learnt the lesson fully is to be found in a state- 
ment issued this week by the Admiralty in regard to New 
Zealand’s gift of a battle cruiser for home waters. This 
statement, which we do not hesitate to call one of the most 
momentous that has ever been made in our history, runs 
as follows :— 

“The Admiralty have recently been in communication with the 
Government of the Dominion of New Zealand upon the employ- 
ment of the battle cruiser which is now building at the charge of 
the Dominion for presentation to the Royal Navy. It had been 
intended that this vessel should be stationed in the Far East, but 
the Government of New Zealand have, in response to Admiralty 
inquiries and suggostions, expressed their wish that the Admiralty 
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should employ this vessel wherever her services can be most useful. 
His Majesty’s Government have gratefully accepted this intima- 
tion. As the British squadron on the China Station has recently 
been reinforced by the ‘ Defence,’ the Admiralty have decided that 
the battle cruiser ‘New Zealand’ can best at present be employed 
in home waters. She will accordingly, as soon as she is completed, 
visit the Dominion of New Zealand, probably in the early part of 
next year, after which she will join the First Cruiser Squadron in 
the First Fleet, which her arrival will complete to its full strength 
of five ships.” 


As we have said, this passage shows that New Zealand 
now thoroughly realizes that if she wants effectively to 
guard her coasts the ships she contributes to the Royal 
Navy must not hug her own shores, but must be placed 
alongside the home ships at the point where danger 
threatens our command of the sea, the point where the 
Armageddon of the ocean, if it is ever fought, must be 
decided. And here let us remember, for it is of vita! 
importance, that the ships of Britain are now concentrated 
in home waters, not because of danger of invasion to 
these islands or because we want to gather our fleets 
round us for shore protection, but for a perfectly different 
reason. Our fighting ships are kept in home waters 
merely because of the accident that the Power whose 
growing Navy threatens to wrest from us the command of 
the sea happens to be situated near these islands. We 
keep our ships in the North Sea because these are the 
waters in which float the ships of the Power from which 
alone there is danger. ‘That those waters happen to be 
near our coasts is a piece of chance, nothing more. If 
we can imagine Germany geographically changing places 
with Italy and having her ports, bases, and sea front not on 
the North Sea, but on the Mediterranean, then the British 
fleet would have to be kept, not in home waters, but in the 
Mediterranean. 

The only way by which our nation can secure itself 
absolutely is by obtaining the command of the sea. 

The only way to obtain the command of the sea is to have 
our ships ready to fight and overcome the ships of any 
Power which threatens to take from us the command of the 
sea. 

Our ships, therefore, must be kept close to the point where 
the ships of a Power able to dispute with us the command of 
the sea are to be found. 

But in our case the ships of the only Power that threatens 
to deprive us of the command of the sea are in the North 
Sea. 

There, then, must our ships be placed and also the ships of 
those whose fate is bound up with ours. 





THE NATIONALIZATION OF RAILWAYS. 


HEN Mr. Asquith is not making the best of a bad 
case which was not originated by himself but was 
forced on him by the left wing of his Cabinet he is quite 
full of common sense. His answer to the deputation of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress on 
Monday overtlowed with it. It would not be easy to frame 
a series of ejaculatory questions which brought more con- 
fusion to the arguments of the deputation than those 
which were fired off by Mr. Asquith. It ought to be 
said, however, that the statements of the deputation 
actually courted these shattering questions. They did 
very little credit to the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress, who, though they could 
never make out a convincing case for the nationalization 
of railways, could accomplish, we should think, something 
better than the performance given before Mr. Asquith. 
Almost every assertion of the deputation offered Mr. 
Asquith an opportunity. He had really disposed of the 
contentions of his visitors by his sniping questions long 
before he came to his formal answer. We fancy that he 
must have enjoyed himself. 

Take a few examples of Mr. Asquith’s shots. Mr. 
Walkden, speaking for the Railway Clerks’ Association, 
spoke of the pressure on employees “owing to the com- 
petition for high dividends.” “ What is the average rate 
of dividends ?” interrupted Mr. Asquith. Mr. Walkden 


was compelled to supply the cold douche to his own heated 
rhetoric when he replied that the average dividend was 
3°32 per cent. in 1908 and 3°67 in 1911. He tried to explain 
that the capital was “ watered” and that the true average 
dividends were higher. 


But, as Mr. Asquith showed in his 








formal reply later, even if the capital was “watered” as much 
as was alleged the average dividend could not be returned 
at more than 43 per cent.—* not an extravagant return 
for a commercial venture which is attended with a great 
deal of risk, and in which, in many cases, ordinary share. 
holders have been kept for a long time without any return 
for their capitalat all.” Mr. Walkden went on to say that 
while the railway companies were making increased profits 
the Government intended to allow them to increase theiy 
fares. The advantage to the workers was thus to be neutral. 
ized. “That,” he exclaimed, “is what staggers the 
workers.” “Have you made allowance,” interjected Mr, 
Asquith, “for the increased wages that are to be paid?” Of 
course the deputation had not made allowances for that, or, 
indeed, for any other matter really essential to a discussion 
of the question. Mr. J. E. Williams, the General Secre. 
tary of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
took up the running from Mr. Walkden. He indicated 
the low wages of railwaymen as the justification of 
nationalization. “Is your contention,” asked Mr. Asquith, 
“that if the State took over the railways it could both 
increase wages and lower rates of freight?” “ Yes,” 
retorted Mr. Williams with magnificent disregard for the 
whole range of economics; “ that is our contention.” But 
as it turned out it was not even then the whole of his 
contention. “ Reduction of hours,” he added, “ would also 
be possible.” He glided off to the subject of State rail- 
ways in other countries. Mr. Asquith pursued him with 
the question: “ Do you think the men in those countries 
are better paid, or that they work shorter hours?” 
Mr. Williams, not being able to say “ yes,” fell back on the 
argument that though foreigners might have worse wages 
and longer hours they had “ other advantages,” such as 
retirement allowances. Mr. Walkden, who had, perhaps, 
been pondering all this time the retorts he might have 
made to Mr. Asquith’s fatal questions—how painful is 
one’s esprit d’escalier‘—here came to the rescue of 
Mr. Williams. He said that since railways had been 
transferred to the State in other countries they had been 
“much improved.” “What is your evidence?” asked 
Mr. Asquith. It is to be noticed that the deputation did 
not attempt to concern themselves with the improvement 
or otherwise of State-owned railways from the point of 
view of the public service. ‘Much improved” to them 
meant simply that the employees had exacted more wages 
from the State than they had succeeded in getting from 
private employers. We do not condemn the argument as 
such, of course, for we have the greatest sympathy with 
the desire of the workers to get as good wages as possible, 
but the argument cannot be considered separately from the 
other component parts of the problem. Otherwise it is 
seen out of all perspective and leads to false conclusions. 
We do not believe that the majority of workers, 
directly and indirectly concerned, have ever profited 
in the long run by the transference of private 
enterprises to the State. State-owned businesses are 
run at a higher cost, and higher cost means more 
taxation, and more taxation means harder times for 
some one, if not in the form of reduced wages then in the 
form of dearer necessaries and higher rent. When 
Mr. Asquith asked for evidence that any railway was 
“much improved ” since being taken over by the State, 
Mr. Walkden mentioned the “ Western of France.” It is 
true that the Western of France under State control has a 
heavier wages bill than it had when privately owned, but 
it has become a by-word in France for the increased 
number of accidents, for the unpunctuality of the trains, and 
for the losses caused to farmers and merchants by the 
delays in carrying freights. Mr. Asquith gave a compact and 
complete reply to the peculiar point of view of the deputa- 
tion when he said: “The notion that you can reduce 
fares and rates and shorten hours of labour and raise the 
wages of persons employed without paying for the capital 
value of the undertaking is to me an illusory notion.” 

By a beautiful undesigned coincidence another cogent 
answer to the arguments of the deputation was provided 
on the same day in Mr. Herbert Samuels explanation in 
the House of Commons of the Post Office estimates. As 
he rightly said, the chief event of the year had been the 
transfer of the National Telephone Company’s system 
to the State. The finance of this affair is still vague. 
No one knows exactly to what expenditure the State has 
committed itself. The price of the company’s plant has 
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yet to be determined by arbitration. If the judgment is 
unfavourable to the Government—arbitration is generally 
more lenient to the private person, who is presumed to have 
strong human feelings about his pocket, than to the highly 
impersonal “ State ”’—it will nevertheless have to be 
accepted. Mr. Samuel admitted that the wages of the 
Company’s servants have risen by about half a million since 
they became the servants of the State. Thus the State by 
this transaction is the loser in three distinct ways. First, 
the payment made by the Company’ for its licence has 
been abandoned in favour of a problematical profit; the 
bird in the hand has been allowed to fly away, and we 
are all wondering what the value, if any, will be of the 
bird in the bush. Secondly, the plant of the Company 
has to be bought, and it may be that the purchase price 
will be very heavy. Thirdly, the wages bill has 
already risen half a million. As regards the State as 
a payer-out of a Mr. Samuel made a statement which 

roved that the deputation to Mr. Asquith would have 
Seon greatly strengthened if he could have been one of its 
members. He said :— 

“That the Post Office, after all, is not such a bad employer of 
labour is, I think, evident from the improvement in the condition 
of the Telephone Company’s employees who have been transferred 
to the Post Office. It is rarely that we have the opportunity of 
making an exact comparison between the conditions in State em- 
ployment and the conditions in similar employment outside. We 
have that opportunity in this case. The employees of the 
National Telephone Company numbered 19,000. On transfer to 
tho Post Office they enjoy the conditions of Post Office servants of 
the same grade doing the same work. The consequence has been 
that in wages alone that staff are now receiving £175,000 a year 
more than they would have received if they had remained with 
the Company, and owing to the shortening of the hours of work 
and the increase of holidays granted I have had to employ a 
larger staff, involving an increase in the wages bill of £32,000 a 
year. The pension rights granted to the Telephone Company’s 
employees involve an increase to the amount of £201,000 a year 
when the pensions mature. So that altogether these 19,000 tele- 
phone employees benefit in money or in money’s worth to the 
extent of £408,000 a year, ora sum of over £20 per person, or 
8s. per week,” 

We wonder where Mr. Samuel supposes that this move- 
ment, which has begun in such a thoroughly exhilarating 
manner, is going to stop. His estimates show an increase 
of £3,079,000, but he expects an increased revenue of 
£3,475,000. We venture to prophesy—we are only 
guessing—that his expectations will be falsified. If he 
turns out to be right this year it will become all the more 
difficult in future years for that very reason to resist the 
demands for more concessions to the employees. When a 
servant of the State is also a voter, he knows that he is in 
a highly strategic position for putting pressure on the 
State. Reduced to its crude terms the whole plea of the 
deputation to Mr. Asquith was frankly this: “ Nationalize 
the railways, because then the employees will be able to 
squeezo the Government.” The Government is bound to 
be a more accommodating employer than a private 
person. This is perfectly well known to Socialists, 
who do not see so far ahead as to _ consider 
that the total trade of the country will suffer 
if the Government as employer is a bad trustee of 
the public money it distributes. In France the trouble 
between the Government and the State employees 
is never-ending. Prime Ministers have been ruined by 
the problem, but none has ever solved it because in any 
satisfactory sense it is insoluble. In some Australian 
States the attempt has been made to relieve Ministers of 
their embarrassment by appointing a Commission to run the 
railways. But any plan which requires a Government to 
seek refuge in this Spenlow and Jorkins business is self- 
condemned. If a Government wishes to be relieved of 
the odium attaching to a paymaster, the workers for their 
part under State control always wish to be relieved of 
the obligation to be industrious. No one, it is thought, 
can cheat the State by idleness. The “State” is only an 
abstraction. A correspondent supplied us last week with 
an exquisite example of “ the Government stroke.” In 
Australia building contractors expect a bricklayer to lay 
350 bricks a day, but on a Government job he is expected 
tolay only 185. Even three hundred and fifty a day is very 
easy-going and is the scale imposed by the trade unions. 
Four record-breaking bricklayers offered recently in Mel- 
bourne to lay 3,000 bricks each in eight hours. ‘They had 
laid 5,608 bricks in 33 hours when the union intervened 
and stopped this very invidious demonstration. Such is 





“the Government stroke” which Mr. Samuel—unwittingly 
perhaps—encourages and Mr. Asquith, when he is full of 
common sense, repudiates. 


THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Ww some suddenness Parliament appears to have 

wakened up to the importance of dealing with the 
problem of the feeble-minded. It is now four years since 
a Royal Commission, after prolonged and careful inquiry, 
presented a report which was accepted by the large majority 
of persons who had studied the question as embodying the 
best methods of dealing with this problem. During those 
four years a Ministry has been in power which has made 
constant professions of its anxiety to deal with the social 
problems, and yet has consistently ignored this question, 
which admittedly lies at the root of an almost incalculable 
amount of poverty and crime. The reason, of course, is 
that the present Ministry is more concerned to advance 
Bills which please its own rabid partisans in the country 
than to deal with measures which are of national import- 
ance, and therefore excite no party spirit. Happily the 
question has been forced to the front by the action of 
private members, with the result that Mr. McKenna has 
given to the Press the outline of a very important measure 
prepared in the Home Office. 

So far as can be judged from this outline, the “ Mental 
Deficiency Bill,” as it is called, has been drafted 
both with skill and boldness. It does not shirk any 
phase of the problem except the very difficult 
question of the artificial sterilization of the unfit, to which 
we shall briefly refer later on. The Bill begins by setting 
up a central authority to deal with the fecble-minded. For 
reasons not clearly explained this authority is, for the 
present at any rate, to exist side by side with the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, although the Bill contemplates the 
amalgamation of the two bodies in the future. There 
certainly would have been great advantages in creating a 
single body for dealing with the whole problem, as was 
recommended by the Royal Commission. Apart from this 
defect the powers of the new body which it is proposed to 
create appear to be ample. It will have power to exercise 
general supervision and control over defectives, to co- 
ordinate the administration of local authorities, to inspect 
institutions for defectives, and to provide institutions for 
defectives of “criminal, dangerous, or violent propensities.” 
For these purposes the new Commissioners are to receive 
an income from the Treasury of £150,000 per annum—a 
figure which, we are afraid, will have to be considerably 
increased in the future. The definition of the classes of 
persons who may be placed under the control of the Com- 
missioners is very wide, but appears to be carefully drawn. 
It includes defectives who are found wandering about, 
neglected, or being cruelly treated. It includes also habitual 
drunkards and those charged with the commission of any 
crime or undergoing imprisonment or detention in a reform- 
atory or industrial school. It includes children who at the 
age of sixteen have been discharged from one of the schools 
established for dealing with defective and epileptic children. 
These are all straightforward points to which it is difficult 
to imagine that any one—even Mr. Josiah Wedgwood— 
can take exception. There is added, however, a category 
which may be regarded as a proof of the courage with 
which the Bill has been drafted, namely, those defectives 
“in whose case it is desirable in the interests of the com- 
munity that they should be deprived of the opportunity of 
procreating children.” Here we get to the very root of the 
problem. The only way of cutting off the constant stream 
of idiots and imbeciles and feeble-minded persons who 
help to fill our prisons and workhouses, reformatories, and 
asylums is to prevent those who are known to be mentally 
defective from producing offspring. Undoubtedly the best 
way of doing this, and in many cases the only possible way, 
is to place these defectives under control. Even if this 
were a hardship to the individual it would be necessary 
to inflict it for the sake of protecting the race, but in 
the vast majority of cases the feeble-minded person has 
none of that love of liberty which is the characteristic 
of the normal human being. On the contrary, there is 
nothing that most of these unfortunate creatures fear so 
much as being left to their own resources without some 
authoritative control over them. Therefore it is both a 
kindness to them as well as a necessity for the com- 
munity that they should be placed under restraint. 
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As we hinted above, it has been sometimes suggested 
that mentally deficient persons should be artificially 
sterilized. In the vast majority of cases this probably 
would not be an alternative to the policy of segregation, for 
most feeble-minded persons require restraintand segregation 
on other grounds than their capacity to produce offspring. 
It is, however, possible that there may be some forms of 
mania—and notably sexual mania—which might be alle- 
viated, if not absolutely cured, by sterilization; and in 
that event sterilization might be a conceivable alternative 
to segregation. The whole problem, however, is so obscure 
and has as yet been so little investigated that the Home 
Office is, we feel sure, wise to have refrained from including 
any reference to artificial sterilization in the present Bill. 
But while the Billi does not touch this very difficult 
question its authors have had the courage to draft a clause 
—No. 49—which makes it a criminal misdemeanour to 
marry with a congenitally defective person. The necessity 
for this clause lies in the fact that the Bill does not inter- 
fere with the feeble-minded who are cared for in their own 
homes. This, we think, is a necessary exception to the 
general control of the feeble-minded by the State. It 
would in most cases be unwarrantably cruel to take away 
a feeble-minded child from the custody of parents who are 
devoted to its care. But if the State permits, as it must 
permit, this liberty to exist, it is bound to protect future 
generations by preventing, as far as possible, the marriage 
of feeble-minded persons. 

In some quarters there has been a tendency to sneer at 
this eugenic aspect of the problem, and we have been told 
that in the past the race has been able to take care of 
itself and may be trusted to do so in the future. It is 
perfectly true that in the past no attempt was made to 
prevent feeble-minded persons from procreating children, 
but it is equally true that very little effort was made to 
preserve the children so procreated from Nature’s penalty. 
Two facts are now fairly well ascertained: first, that 
feeble-minded persons are exceptionally prolific; and 
secondly, that their offspring are exceptionally liable to 
early death. Thus Nature when left to herself tends to 
eliminate this bad stock. But in modern days we regard 
death, especially for the young, as such a terrible 
calamity that every effort is made, and rightly made, to 
keep alive every child born into the world, however tainted 
its body and mind may be. That is not the only point. 
In addition from a variety of causes the number of children 
born in the more cultivated and better-off families has 
greatly diminished. It is, in our opinion, a serious evil 
that the output of children of the best stock 
is restricted, but the facts are unfortunately as stated. 
Thus on both sides, namely, the preservation of the 
lives of the unfit and the non-reproduction of the fit, the 
average quality of the race tends to suffer. This is the 
eugenic argument for the segregation of the feeble-minded, 
and it is an argument that cannot be disregarded and 
ought not to be minimized. 


We have said enough to show that Mr. McKenna’s Bill 
is a measure of tremendous importance. Not only will it 
open up new ground by, for the first time, introducing into 
our law provisions for the definite protection of the race 
against deterioration, but it will bring immediate relief to 
thousands of feeble-minded persons who are now suffering 
misery because there is no proper organization to deal with 
them. According to the Report of the Royal Commission 
there were on January Ist, 1906, in England and Wales 
alone 150,000 idiots, imbeciles, and feeble-minded persons 
and in addition about 120,000 persons suffering from 
some kind of insanity. In London alone no fewer 
than 800 children every year leave the protection of 
the special schools established for afflicted or defective 
children. As Mr. Holmes points out in his “ London’s 
Underworld,” these children leave the protection of the 
schools “to live in the underworld of London just at the 
age when protection is most urgently needed. . . . These 
young people grow into manhood and womanhood without 
the possibility of growing in wisdom or skill. . . . Sooner 
or later the greater part of them become a costly burden 
upon the community and an eyesore to humanity.” When 
they have reached this stage many of them are treated, 
not as if they were suffering from a disease which destroys 
mental capacity, but as if they were deliberate and male- 
volent criminals. Others are condemned to alternate 
between the life of the streets and the life of the work- 








house, buffeted about, cared for by noone. Instead, it 
is now proposed that the State should take care of all these 
derelicts of humanity and should place them in institu. 
tions where their peculiar needs can be properly provided 
for, and where they may enjoy under wise and kindly 
supervision something of the happiness of life while being 
prevented from adding to the world fresh lives like their 
own. 








THE WARS OF THE LORD. 


HE lost “Book of the Wars of the Lord” is only once 
referred to in the Hebrew Scriptures. It is supposed by 
scholars that it was a collection of war songs. If so there ig 
no reason to suppose that the whole of its contents would be 
new to us even if it were found. The Hebrew Scripture is 
full of the fierce eloquence of war. The spirit of fierceness 
confused itself at times with the religious fervour of the Jews 
and was ascribed to Jehovah Himself. “The Lord is a man 
of war,” they said; and modern readers can only shrink from 
the imagery employed by the poets who conceived of a tribal 
God capable of those savage storms of emotion which attack 
all nations, perhaps all men, in the wild days of their youth. 
“T lift up my hand to heaven, and say, I live for ever. IfI 
whet my glittering sword, and mine hand take hold on jadg- 
ment, I will render vengeance to mine enemies and will 
reward them that hate me. I will make mine arrows drunk 
with blood.” It is horrible, but it is splendid. We 
seem to hear the rattle of war as Scott heard it and as 
Isaiah heard it “when the blast of the terrible ones 
1s as a storm against the wall.” What do the words sound 
like in the Hebrew, one wonders. How much of their poetry 
is due to the period of their translation ? Not very much, 
we imagine. It must be great poetry, indeed, which can 
inspire such a rendering. “The thunder of the capiains 
and the shouting” reached the ears of the Elizabethans, 
and many a young Puritan longing for adventure must have 
felt the thrill that disturbed the young men of Israel “at 
the time that kings go out to battle.” In the quiet church 
we can imagine an English boy listening entranced to the 
reader, and saying over to himself through a long sermon, 
“TI cannot hold my peace because thou hast heard O my 
soul! the sound of the trumpet and the alarm of war.” Per- 
haps finer words with a more Puritan ring would strike on 
his ear as his mind returned for a moment to listen to his 
pastor discoursing from the Old Testament: ‘‘ When he had 
consulted with the people he appointed singers unto the 
Lord that should praise the beauty of holiness as they went 
out before the army.” 

If we set David aside there is no happy warrior to be 
found in Scripture—no one whom every man at arms 
would wish to be. David had the power to attract love 
and command forgiveness; he was sometimes clement and 
he was seldom cruel. He is a hero, but, as he said of 
himself, he was “a man of blood” no less than a man 
at arms, and itis plain that he did not think himself worthy 
to build the Temple. Nothing became David like his humility, 
but it was not without cause. Setting, as we have said, David 
aside, acts of martial magnanimity are far to seek in the 
Bible. The most conspicuous instance suggests that a higher 
ideal existed than found any frequent illustration in practice. 
“My Father, shall I smite them, shall I smite them?” said 
the young man to the prophet. “And he answered, Thou 
shalt not smite them. Wouldst thou smite those whom thou 
hast taken captive with thy sword and with thy bow? Set 
bread and water before them, that they may eat, drink, and go 
to their master.” As a rule when we read of the warriors 
who “left nothing that breathed,” we are inclined to say with 
Jacob: “Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce; and their 
wrath, for it was cruel,” and, again: “ Instruments of cruelty 
are in their habitations, O my soul; come not thou into their 
secret,” 

Later on the prophets took a larger view of war. The 
far-sighted Isaiah caught glimpses of the modern imperial 
spirit. “Ihave set thee this day over the nations and over 
the kingdoms to blot out, and to pull down, and to destroy, 
and to throw down, to build and to plant.” More than a 


glimpse also, perhaps, of the spirit which yearns for peace. 
Through defeat the Jews learned pity. Could the desolation 
of a conquered city be better depicted than in the following 
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lines ?—“Her gates are sunk into the ground; he hath 
destroyed and broken her bars; her king and her princes are 
among the Gentiles. The law is no more.” We see the deep 
distress of Jerusalem. ‘The children, we read, “ swoon in the 
streets of her. They say to their mothers, Where is corn and 
wine? They swooned as the wounded in the streets of their 
city when their soul was poured out into their mother’s 
bosom.” But Isaiah, who dreamed of the Prince of Peace and 
of the mountains where nothing can burt or destroy, put the 
man at arms first in his list of great men when he describes 
“the stay and the staff” of a nation: “The mighty man and 
the man of war, the judge and the prophet, and the prudent 
and.the ancient, the captains of fifty and the honourable man, 
and the counsellor and the cunning »rtificer and the eloquent 
orator.” The orator last! Where would Isaiah have placed 
“the man with the ink-horn”? Ezekiel put him very high. 

There is a curious passage in the Book of Chronicles which 
describes the introduction by Uzziah of instruments of de- 
struction more complicated and effective than any which 
preceded them : “ He made in Jerusalem engines invented by 
cunning men, to be on the towers and upon the bulwarks to 
shoot arrows and great stones withal, and his name spread far 
abroad, for he was marvellously helped till he was strong. 
But when he was strong his heart was lifted up to his destruc- 
tion.” How much is suggested in this passage! Perhaps if 
we found “the Book of the Wars of the Lord” we should 
know more of Uzziah, his heart and his engines. 

A good many of the most often-quoted passages of Scripture 
having reference to war are put into the mouths of women. 
“ By strength shall no man prevail” was said, according to 
the chronicler, by Hannah. “They that stumbled are girded 
with strength” is her saying also. “The stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera” is part of the Song of 
Deborah, together with the bitter curses pronounced against 
the tribes who shirked the wars of the Lord—who remained 
in ships, abode in the breaches, or simply came not. Cowards 
were rare in early times, but the famous oppor‘unity allowed 
by the law for every man who distrusted his nerve to save 
himself shows that they were not unknown. All men over 
twenty were bound to fight—the exceptions are well known. 
We apologize for quoting the last exception for the benefit of 
any one who has forgotten it. “What man is there that is 
fearful and faint-hearted? Let him go and return unto his 
house, lest his brethren’s heart faint as well as his heart.” A 
strange mixture of the systems of compulsory and voluntary 
service truly! Proclaim yourself a coward and take your 
dischurge is what the words amount to. 

When all is said Hannah was right. It was not by strength 
that the Jews prevailed. One new fragment of the Gospel, 
did it contain but one sentence of counsel, warning, or bene- 
diction, would be of greater value than the whole book of the 
wars of Jehovah. They belong to the far past. “ Where is 
the fury of the oppressor” now? Even “Pharaoh King of 
Egypt is but a noise.” The prophets knew it would be so. 
“What do these feeble Jews?” asked their oppressors. The 
history of the Western world is the only adequate reply. 





THE ‘TITANIC’ INQUIRY. 


U NLESS those who have been granted the right to repre- 

sent certain interests at the ‘Titanic’ inquiry refrain 
from extending the investigation by excursions into matters 
which are only remotely relevant to the sinking of the ship, 
the whole inquiry will suffer an unnecessary deterioration in 
value. It may be said that the President should refuse to 
admit evidence that does not fit in with his terms of reference. 
But it is much easier to ask for such a restriction than to 
impose it. A piece of evidence which may be perfectly appro- 
priate incidentally involves a personal charge against some of 
the passengers or the officers of the ship, and then it is 
only fair to allow the persons on whom reflections have 
been cast to put themselves right if they can. An 
inquiry into a wreck is very different from a Royal Commis- 
sion on some social or political subject, and different, again, 
from a case in the law courts, where the ordinary rules of what 
is admissible as evidence may be adhered to without the 
possibility of doing serious injustice. In the ‘Titanic’ 
inquiry, however, any one of the survivors may suddenly find 
his name associated with some disagreeable story of callous- 
ness or selfishness, or become the victim of some gross 





innuendo; and the injustice is real if he is not given an 
opportunity to “gointo the box” himself. It is obvious that 
Lord Mersey has tried to check the irrelevant and personal 
details, and has yielded only so far as he felt that fairness 
required him to do so. The fault is unquestionably with 
those who represent the various interests. Some of these 
gentlemen appear to be much more intent on proving, 
by any sort of verbal trick and trap, that the first- 
class passengers had the privilege of saving their lives 
at the expense of the third-class passengers, or that 
the White Star Company was indifferent to the welfare of 
its seamen, than on helping Lord Mersey to say exactly 
why so many lives were lost and how such a tragedy may be 
avoided in future. 

No sensible person needs to be told that the investigation 
of the charge against Sir Cosmo and Lady Duff-Gordon 
occupied a quite disproportionate time. Yet as the reputation 
of these persons seemed to be at stake, Lord Mersey was no 
doubt right, in this case as in others, in letting their answer be 
given with reasonable fulness. But the conspicuous absurdity 
of turning the inquiry into a court of honour nevertheless 
remains. One sees Lord Mersey’s compunctions and sense of 
fairness in conflict in such a passage as this :— 

“Mr. Scantan asked a question concerning an article in the 
New York American, and the Presipenr asked whether it had any 
bearing on the inquiry. 

Mr. Scantan.—Yes, a considerable bearing. 

The Presipgent.—Because the whole of this incident has only a 
smail bearing on this inquiry, and I do not want too much time 
taken over it. 

Mr. Duxx, M.P., intimated that he was going to ask that Lady 
Duff-Gordon should be called. 

Tho Presipxent.—I was in hopes that we need not. 

Mr. Duxe.—I think your Lordship must. 

The Presipsnt.—Oh, if you want it done! 

Mr. Duxx.—Most urgently. Lady Duff-Gordon thinks it 
essential that it should be done, 

The Presipzent.—Oh, if the lady desires it—— 

Mr. Duxs.—The position in which she is put by some of the 

insinuations made is intolerable.” 
We should all probably have given way in Lord Mersey's 
place, yet every one can see that the evidence as to the Duff- 
Gordon incident is of no public value. One reads with disgust 
such an extract as this from the examination of Sir Cosmo 
Duff-Gordon by Mr. Harbinson :— 

“Was it in answer to this suggestion as to the direction the 
boat should go that you said, ‘1 will give you a fiver’ ?—I really 
do not understand your question. You must put it plainer. 

My question is this—that you heard this observation as to the 
direction the boat should go, and that then, twenty minutes after the 
‘ Titanic’ sank, you said you would give them a fiver ?—I see your 
meaning now. The man calling out had no effect whatever as to 
the direction the boat should go. 

The Presipent.—If you put your question plainer it would be 
understood better. Your question really is this : ‘ Did you promise 
£5 in order to induce the men in the boat to row away from the 
drowning people?’ That is what you meant to ask. 

Mr. Harzinson.—That is the effect of it. 

The Presipent.—Why did you not put it in plainer words ?” 
That is surely a masterpiece in the art of being willing to 
wound and yet afraid to strike. Even those who so unfairly 
persecuted Sir Cosmo and Lady Duff-Gordon must have 
known the truth, that though the occupants of No. 1 boat 
did not behave heroically they did not behave differently 
from the manner in which human beings frequently 
behave when they find themselves in a sudden dangerous 
crisis that paralyses thought. Soldiers and bluejackets 
are drilled in order that in an emergency their action 
may be correct even when it is mechanical Habit 
does duty for judgment. But the occupants of No. 1 boat 
had had no such drill. They were apparently overpowered by 
the strange and bewildering events. Sir Cosmo Duff-Gordon 
said that he did not even know that there were not enough 
boats for all the passengers. We can easily believe that. 
People go to sea with so strong an assumption that an accident 
will not happen that they do not trouble to ask themselves 
how much room there is in the boats. There are thousands of 
people accustomed to make voyages to America, India, or 
Australia who never found out till the ‘ Titanic’ was wrecked 
that ships of more than 10,000 tons do not carry boats for 
all the passengers. When the passengers of the ‘ Titanic’ were 
being embarked they certainly did not visualize, as we do now, 
the acute problem of the excess of passengers over boat-room. 
Then, through all the evidence one sees the assertion recurring 
that No. 1 boat ought obviously to have gone “ back” to the 
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spot where the ship had sunk. Heroic men would have done 
their best, no doubt, to pick up the passengers in the water, 
but the idea that it was quite a simple matter to go “ back” 
and that Sir Cosmo Duff-Gordon could have insisted on doing 
80 is probably a mistake. Those who are not accustomed con- 
tinually to observe their position at sea generally lose all sense 
of direction in a boat, and would certainly do so at night. When 
the ‘ Titanic’ had disappeared, and No. 1 boat had drifted a 
little, her occupants probably had not the remotest idea whether 
she was pointing, north, south, east, or west, and could not 
have said in what direction they had last seen the ‘Titanic.’ 
For a man unused to the sea a touch of the oar in a boat con- 
fuses all the points of the compass. There were the cries of 
people in the water, of course, but if these did not last long it 
is possible that some of those in the boats did not know where 
they came from. In any case Sir Cosmo Duff-Gordon was 
not in command of his boat. 

One understands from experience how quickly time passes 
in circumstances of stress. The wise and cool thoughts come 
afterwards, but time may be fatally wasted while men have 
lost all sense of its passage. To us who were not in the 
‘Titanic’ it seems strange, for example, that no attempt was 
made, so far as we know, to improvise rafts. Even 
if the passengers did not suppose that the ‘Titanic’ would 
sink the officers probably knew, and we imagine that the 
resources of the ship were not unequal to turning out during 
two and a half hours several rough rafts made by lashing 
together pieces of timber or wooden furniture. We see 
clearly enough now that it was only a question of keeping 
people out of the freezing water for a few hours till the first 
ship summoned by wireless telegraphy arrived. But perhaps 
the majority of the ship’s company let the time slip by as in a 
dream. As for the alleged preference of the first-class 
passengers to the third-class, we suspect that the order of 
embarkation was not in the least premeditated, but was 
determined merely by the fact that the first-class passengers 
were nearer to the deck from which the boats were lowered. 
If any one persistently believes that a woman in the third- 
class who asked to be taken into a boat would have been 
refused he has a lower opinion of the officers of the merchant 
service than we have. 

We trust that there is now an end of futile innuendo. An 
irregular outburst of applause in the court on Monday indi- 
cated that the feeling of the public was outraged by the 
improper use of the inquiry, and particularly by the pre- 
posterous persecution of Sir Cosmo and Lady Duaff-Gordon. 
If this indignation is widely enough expressed the type of 
counsel who has provoked it will in future be found not less 
enthusiastic in respecting it. 





A YEAR AT THE ZOO. 


N increasing budget is always interesting, and the Report 
of the Zoological Society, issued for its eighty-third 
annual general meeting held on April 29th, has a special 
interest in that last year was one of the most successful in the 
history of the Zoo. At onetime, indeed, it looked like making 
a “record.” By the end of July the number of visitors to the 
Gardens was 529,462, which is an increase of 27,316 over the 
same period in 1910, the second best year since the founding 
of the Society in 1826. But the great heat and the railway 
strike in August lowered the figures of the later months of 
the year, and as a result the total number of visitors reached 
only 892,622, which was 4,839 less than the total of 1910. 
However, the attendance of last year was the fourth best 
out of eighty-three years. The highest total of all belongs 
to 1876, when King Edward’s Indian Collection, presented to 
him as Prince of Wales, brought the number of visitors up 
to 915,764. The lowest total was in 1847, when there were 
only 93,546 visitors; and other interesting years of compara- 
tively early dates have been those of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, the International Exhibition of 1862, and the year 1882, 
when the impending departure of Jumbo for America 
increased the number of visitors by more than 200,000. 
Given fine weather, and the extra interest of the King’s 
Indian Collection, it would not be surprising if the present 
year saw the number rise nearly to a million. 
An attractive item in the Zoo budget is the statement of 
the accounts of the commissariat. The food bills for so large 


a collection of birds, beasts, fishes, and reptiles are naturally 





enormous. The fodder bills alone account for huge quantities, 
The grass- and grain-eating animals, the elephants, rhinoceroseg, 
giraffes, asses, zebras, camels, sheep, goats, cattle, and deer 
consumed among them 177 loads of hay, 88} loads of clover 
2234 loads of straw, 36 tons of chaff, and 13,584 bundles of 
tares. The corn and grain accounts included 3614 quarters 
of oats, 243 quarters of bran, 384 bushels of wheat, and 376 
bushels of maize, besides one ton 18 cwt. of rice; and the 
amounts paid in cash came to £653 for hay, £400 for clover. 
£254 for green food and chaff, £379 for oats, and £247 for 
grain and seeds, which included 318 bushels of canary, 
millet, and hemp. But these enormous amounts are not 
difficult to understand if one takesinto consideration the 
appetites and the capacities of individual animals—the 
elephants, for instance. A full-grown elephant will eat a 
couple of hundredweight of hay and straw in a day. The 
elephants do not, as a fact, average that amount; they are not 
all full-grown, and they need less fodder in summer than in 
winter, for in summer they get more from visitors, especially 
when they are out in the gardens carrying children. Johnny, 
the African elephant, in particular, during his walks from the 
mounting ladders to the terrace and back does not cease to 
solicit additions to his fare. He swings his trunk from side to 
side as he goes, and receiving here an orange, there a piece of 
cake, generally retires a moderately full elephant to his stall. 
Once the writer observed him as he passed a lady who, un. 
heeding his approach, sat eating her lunch out of a paper bag, 
Johnny swung a discerning trunk and transferred the entire 
bag to his mouth, while the lady, suddenly deprived of her 
day’s sustenance, sat stupefied at her loss. But in winter 
Johnny does not walk abroad, nor does Sophy, the 
largest elephant in the Zoo, walk abroad either in 
winter or summer. She does very well, the keeper 
considers, in her stall. “If you give her a truss of 
hay and a truss of straw at night you wouldn’t find any- 
thing in the morning—all gone, bands and all, not a straw 
left.” The hay and straw bills become comprehensible. Not 
quite so easily realized are the quantities of the fish bill. The 
fish account for the year includes 16,965 lb. of herrings, 
61,584 lb. of whiting, and 1,585 pints of shrimps. The 
shrimps are mostly for the flamingoes. The herrings and 
whitings are mainly for the seals and sea-lions, the cormorants, 
gulls, and other fish-eating birds. The king penguin is a bird 
with a good appetite. He will take twelve, eighteen, or twenty 
herrings in a day. But the prodigious fish-eater is the elephants 
seal. He is not an active animal, like the ablest of the sea- 
lions, who swallows whiting in mid-air between rocks and 
water: he is generally asleep, and frequently snoring, but 
during the day he disposes of fifty pounds of fish; that is, 
18,000 1b. of fish in a year ; and it is he who is mainly account- 
able for the rise in the Zoo fish bill in 1911. In 1910 the 
Society paid £72 for freshwater fish and £373 for sea fish; 
and in 1911, with more otters to feed, the freshwater fish 
came to £118 and the sea fish, chiefly because of the 
elephant-seal, to £494. Compared with the fish bills the 
amounts paid for meat for the carnivorous animals and Lirds 
do not seem so large. The Zoo paid last year for horses £491, 
as compared with £301 in 1910; there were 266 horses, which 
weighed 133 tons; goats cost £106, and 175 goats weighed 
831 stone. But the rise in the horse bill is not, apparently, 
entirely due to an increase in the number of lions, leopards, 
and soon. “It’s the motors,” a keeper will tell you. “ The 
motors and Germany. There aren’t so many horses as there 
used to be, and the Germans want all they can get for beef 
products, so it’s difficult to get what you want, and the price 
has gone up. And you don’t get a horse that’s worth any- 
thing, either. Three pounds you may have to pay, and then 
what is it? Skin and bone—nothing!” Fortunately other 
supplies remain fairly constant. Motors do not affect the 
numbers of goats or of poultry. Fowl-heads, which are 
wanted for the foxes, cost last year £105, which purchased 
50,544—that is, about a halfpenny each. Fowl-heads are an item 
which most people would attribute to the right animals at once, 
but other items suggest puzzles, particularly in the fruit bill. 
The fruit bill comes to £523, and includes 11,982 oranges, 
which are mostly eaten by birds; 424 lemons, which make 
lemonade for the apes; 252 lb. of currants, mostly for 
monkeys; and 96 lb. of figs for small mammals like 
kinkajous. Three melons went to the insect house, and a 
rather odd item is 56 lb. of pears, some of which, it seems, 
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were used to feed the serows. The largest entry of all is 
113,829 bananas. One may wonder what took their place 
before bananas became so cheap and easy to get. In the 
monkey-house alone they use three hundred bananas in a 
week, and the monkey-house is also well provisioned by 
yisitors. So is George the mandrill immediately outside 
the monkey-house. He is an animal who keeps to his own 
corner in the world, but he will leave his corner for a banana. 
He does not, as a rule, eat the banana on the spot, but retires 
again to his corner and deals with the fruit turning his back 
to the donor. 

The income of the Society last year was satisfactorily large. 
It amounted to £36,732 18s. 5d. and the chief contributing 
gources, of course, were the fees and subscriptions of Fellows, 
which amounted to £12,145, and the receipts for admission to 
the Gardens, which came to £20,590 19s. 10d. Other items 
which increase with the popularity of the Zoo are the riding 
receipts—the animals earned among them last year £735— 
and sales of the Garden guide and picture postcards, which 
brought in £909. But this large income was not a penny too 
much for the expenses, which, indeed, could be greatly in- 
creased in any year by further improvements in buildings and 
new arrangements of cages. The salaries and pensions make 
up the largest sum which can be put down to one head: they 
amounted in 1911 to £9,740. The bill for provisions is the next 
highest, and comes to £5,507. Menagerie expenses, which in- 
clude coke, straw, water, sand, labels, cleaning, and so 
on, come to £3,124, and building and maintenance 
account is £3,828. Another large item, which may be 
inspected in another form in the charm of the flowers 
and lawns, is £1,583 for gardeners and gardening ex- 
penses. These items, except to those who are initiated 
in the methods and cost of upkeep of public places, may seem 
rather surprisingly large. Another item, however, seems 
correspondingly small. That is, £1,160 for “ cost and carriage 
of animals.” It means, of course, that the Society made com- 
paratively few purchases last year; but that would be natural 
enough, considering the large addition which was made to the 
number of the Society’s animals by the King’s African 
Collection. Besides the King's Collection, there were other 
considerable gifts made to the Gardens. The Duke of 
Bedford, for instance, the President of the Sooiety, pre- 
sented two Bactrian camels, one common camel, one European 
bison, one yak, one Kashmirian deer, and a number of birds. 
But the majority of the gifts made to the Zoo come from the 
ordinary public. Whether or not the Zoo often refuses offers 
of gifts of birds and beasts does not appear in the Report; but 
if it does, it also accepts much. The interest or import- 
ance of the animal does net seem to be the deciding factor in 
acceptance, and the numbers accepted must surely sometimes 
be a little embarrassing. One would suppose, for example, 
that the Gardens might be in danger of being slightly over- 
stocked with owls, of which all sorta were offered and 
apparently found room. Each entry is carefully recorded. 
The Natural History Club of Bootham School gave one com- 
mon viper; another contributor forwarded one cinnamon snail 
another two slow-worms. Two separate persons gave one 
cuckoo; the stock of doves was increased by one woodpigeon 
and one domestic pigeon; one donor presented a stoat, 
another contributed a weasel; and there are several entries of 
rats. Black rats, it is easy to understand, might find favour ; 
but an offer more difficult to accept with enthusiasm would 
seem to be indicated by the entry “four black rats, three 
brown rats.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE EFFECTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 
[To rae Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Do English Nonconformists realize that, whilst it may 
redress some abuses, the main result of the passage of the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill will be to divert £173,000 a year 
from religions to secular purposes? The body using these 
funds to-day may not meet with our entire approval, but we 
cannot deny that the money is devoted to religious uses. As 
a descendant of the leader of the secession of 1662, as a 
member of a family which for 250 years in Wales has been 
notable for its Nonconformity, and as the son of a life-long 
Liberationist, I, perhaps, shall not be accused of bias. Our 





family has suffered too much in the past from the Church in 
Wales for us soon to forget its record. But neither revenge 
nor a desire for social equality is an adequate reason for 
Christians helping to attack the cause of religion generally. 
Every educated Welshman to-day knows—and many admit in 
private—the change that has come over the Church in Wales, 
and the honest efforts which it has made during the past 
twenty years to live down its record and minister, often 
with inadequate means, to the religious life of the nation. 
The splendid work of the Nonconformist bodies and 
the fact that the Church numbers barely half the 
population among its adherents seem no reasons for 
diverting its funds to non-religious uses, however 
promised to constituents. Disestablishment may be and is 
demanded by many sincere lovers of religion, but disendow- 
ment of any portion of Christ’s Church can be defended by 
no earnest Christian, however justifiable to politicians. Is it 
not obvious that as this Bill, whatever else it may do, will not 
help religion it would never have received the support of the 
religious portion of the Welsh nation did it not also appeal 
to their cupidity and spirit of revenge? Is it too late to 
appeal to English Nonconformists not to be made the catspaw 
of those whose last object is the encouragement of religion, to 
which conflicts of this kind do more harm than all the 
Secularists in the country? While there is much to be said 
for Disestablishment, the disendowment portion of the Bill 
reveals its true origin, and as a matter of common knowledge 
is considered both unneces3ary and unjust by more than one 
member of the Liberation Society itself.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A LIBERAL NONCONFORMIST. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





CHURCH LANDS. 
(To rue Eprror or tas “Srecrator,”’] 
Srr,—Should I be trespassing on your kindness too far in 
asking you to submit proof that the Cavendishes and Russells 
paid for the land which they acquired from Henry VIIL 
which that monarch confiscated from the Church? On 
naming to a friend that the Spectator had stated that these 
lands were bought and paid for he promised a donation to a 
charity if it could be proved.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E, PEARSON, 

Oakfield Terrace, Davenport, Stockport. 

{Like the Cambridge undergraduate in the Euclid examina- 
tion story, we cannot, we fear, prove the proposition, but we 
can, we think, “make it appear exceedingly likely.” Henry VILL 
built a large number of castles along the coast (Hurst Castle is 
an example), built ships, and did several other things in the 
matter of national defence out of the money derived from 
the sale of Abbey lands. Whether documents exist to show 
that among those who “ paid cash” were the predecessors in 
title of the Dukes of Bedford and Devonshire we cannot say, 
but the money certainly came from somewhere, and once 
again we venture to express the opinion that Henry VIIL 
was not the man to make very large grants of land except 
for a valuable consideration. Possibly services which must 
otherwise have been paid for in gold were paid for in land, 
but this can hardly have applied to all the so-called grants to 
both families.—Ep. Spectator.] 





SACRILEGE, 
{To tus Epirog or tue “Srectator.”’| 
S1r,—The logical outcome of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on 
May 16th should be to restore the lands and money to the 
Roman Catholic Church. The dissolution of monasteries 
gave to various families the wealth and property which 
belonged entirely to the Roman Catholic Church. If Mr. 
Lloyd George is so distressed at the sin of “sacrilege” in 
“robbing the altars,” he will doubtless restore the “ stolen ” (?) 
property to the rightful owners. I hold no brief for the 
Roman Catholics, but on Mr. Lloyd George’s own confession 
he is “ robbing Peter to pay Paul.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
Castle Dyke, Sheffield. M. B. Haaue. 





THE LABOUR UNREST. 

[To tue Ep:ron or tax “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—I read with interest your article in last week's 
issue regarding the question of the unrest in the labour 
world and heavy taxation, and I would like to suggest for 
the consideration of persons better able than I to judge 
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these matters whether there is not another cause for the 
labour unrest besides the present general heavy taxation, 
and one which actually affects the wages of the working 
classes. I have always understood that legislation of the 
Poor Law type tends to depress wages. Now, is not all 
the legislation of the past few years for the supposed 
benefit of the working classes of that nature, and is not the 
effect now culminating and being felt? The principal Acts 
are the Education Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
and the Old-Age Pensions Act. Is not the charge entailed by 
these Acts being taken by employers directly out of the work- 
men’s wages either by reduction of or by not raising wages P 
I know a case in which employers make a small deduction—2d. 
I think—every week out of each man’s wages to recoup them- 
selves the accident premium. If my suggestion is correct the 
Insurance Act will be the “last straw,” and it will be interest- 
ing to see what the result will be.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sr. J. B. Roscor. 
The Croft, Epsom. 





NATIONAL INSURANCE. 

(To tux Eprror or tue “Srecratror.”|] 
Srr,—Mr. Comyns Carr’s inaccuracy makes his case hopeless. 
He has protested publicly and privately that no penalty can 
fall on the workman who fails to produce a card. His 
friend Sir Robert Morant has thrown him over without 
mercy. I have in my hand a white paper, “Pamphlet A” 
—*The Duties of Employers under Part I. of the National 
Insurance Act of 1911.” It is marked, “ Advance proof, 
subject to correction,” but some hundreds of copies 
were distributed to a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
recently held at Cannon Street Hotel, when Sir Robert 
Morant, Mr. Claud Schuster, and Mr. J. S. Bradbury held 
the platform against all comers for two hours and suffered 
some damage from the attack. You will observe on page 2, 
under the sub-head “ Method of Payment and Collection of 
Contributions,” that— 

“Every insured person is required to provide himself with a 
contribution card, and his employer can demand its production at 
any time. It must be delivered to the employer whenever he may 
reasonably require it for the purpose of paying contributions, 
. .. Ifthe worker fails to produce his card when the employer 
requires it for the purpose of paying contributions, the employer 
must make use of a special “ Emergency Card,” a supply of which 
can be obtained in advance at any post-office. A worker who 
without reasonable cause fails to deliver a contribution card when 
the employer requires it for the purpose of paying contributions 
or for production to an inspector, is liable on summary conviction 
to a fine not exceeding £10.” 

There is no such offence named in the whole Act. 
Sir Robert Morant has grasped the nettle and has 
made use of Section 78 to create a new crime under 
Section 69. These regulations await approval, under 
Section 65, of both Houses of Parliament. Is it too 
much to hope that even the House of Commons will 
hesitate before allowing any body of Commissioners, even 
with so great a man as Sir Robert Morant at their head, to 
create new crimes outside the scope of the Act they have 
to administer? The reason Mr. Comyns Carr has always 
denied this possibility of penalizing the employee is that, as 
a member of the Liberal Insurance Committee, he knows that 
such a course will lose votes. I think he should apologize to 
those correspondents of yours whom his letter of last week 
has so badly misled.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EXAMINER. 





ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND GERMANY. 
(To rue Epitor or tHe “Srrcrator.”’] 
Sir,—Surely to intimate to Germany that England, though 
accepting, as a rule of her own conduct, the Monroe doctrine, 
is nut prepared to defend that doctrine by force of arms for 
America is not quite the same thing as “inviting Germany to 
violate . . . the Monroe doctrine.” Germany believes that the 
“violation” of the doctrine would find us in the first line of 
its defence. We are not bound by treaty or honour to defend 
the doctrine; we are bound by both to defend the colonies 
and possessions of Portugal! Neither Mr. Taft nor Mr. 
Roosevelt may have any desire or intention to take a great 
heritage from us; they certainly went that way to work, and 
there is also “a certain Mr, Champ Clark.’’—I am, Sir, &., 
Bertram G. Faye. 


95 Piccadilly. 





———« 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

(To rue Eprror or THe “Spgcraror.”’] 
S1r,—In your note to Mr. Falle’s letter last week you describe 
the Monroe doctrine as “ what all Americans regard as vital,” 
I used to be of that opinion, but, as the result of a journey 
last winter through the States from New York to the Pacific, 
I can hold it no longer. I heard the views of not a few 
Americans and found recognition of the fact that the position 
is not the same, since the American Union has not only annexed 
the Sandwich Islands, 2,000 miles from the continent, but hag 
assumed the government of Asiatic territory in the Philippines 
and organized an American Civil Service there. Many are of 
opinion that in the new circumstances it would not be pradent 
to subject the Monroe doctrine to any serious strain.—I am, 
Sir, &e., CuirFrorD B. Epear, 

British Empire Club, 12 St. James’s Square, 8.W. 





DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP AFLOAT AND 
ON SHORE. 
[To tus Eprror or tus “ Spzcrator.’’] 

Srez,—In a letter to the Times, May 13th, Sir Thomas Lipton 
proposes that each steward on board the various liners should 
in times of emergency be held responsible for bringing his 
own passengers to the particular lifeboat station to which they 
belong, and in order to carry out this effectively that the 
stewards must be organized and made to practise under fair. 
weather conditions, and that a system of stewards’ drills with 
passengers should be made compulsory on every voyage of 
the larger liners. This is admirable, so far as it goes, but it 
still leaves the steward a feckless landsman, unable (or 
assumed to be unable) to do his duty asa man on the water, 
Surely, as a seafaring nation, our aim and object should be 
that every man on board ship, no matter what his occupation 
may be, should be effective for work on the water, and should 
be qualified to assist in saving life on emergency; that 
is to say, every man permanently employed should 
know something about boats and be able to handle 
an oar. If this were carried out the steward would not 
only hand his own passengers into the lifeboat, but would also, 
as a duty, accompany them and take an oar in the boat. The 
effect of thus making the steward into an efficient at sea would 
be threefold: (1) The dull monotony of his life would vanish, 
for he would always have in front of him the feeling that he 
must be prepared to take up his duties in saving life on 
emergency, and he would be raised in his own esteem and in 
that of others. (2) The passengers’ prospects of being saved 
would be enhanced, as they would be able to ascertain from 
the stewards what to do on emergency. (3) The ships’ com- 
panies would effect a great saving in the present prospective 
additional expenditure due to the increased number of boats 
they now carry, for the stewards, being efficient, would about 
double their number of boatmen. 

I do not propose to suggest the manner in which the 
stewards may be made efficient beyond pointing out that 
many of the stewards have ten to twenty days’ interval between 
leaving one liner and joining another of the same line, and 
certainly the younger ones would welcome a few days’ training 
in boats in the docks during this period. It would well serve to 
fill up the time that hangs heavy on the hands of those un- 
married. It may be said that this boat exercise would drive 
out of the ships’ service some of the stewards. Very likely 
it would do so; but those driven out would not be the better 
class of steward, and their place, I think, would be at once 
taken by men who will not at present join the service because 
there is so little scope for the spirit of adventure in the 
steward’s life. 

May I conclude this letter by pointing out that in spite 
of the softness of our present elementary school system, 
in spite of the efforts of societies which go in for softness in 
education, in spite of the influence of our clubs in which the 
principal feature is a billiard-table, the yearning and desire 
for a life of adventure is strongly embedded in our youth; 
and that instead of driving our best men to Canada and 
Australia or the Cape we ought to afford them facilities for 
taking on themselves their duties as citizens in this country, 
with all the interests in life attached to those duties ? 

At the present moment the nation is distracted because 
the ranks of the Territorial Force are depleted. Yet we 
shall find that where a corps has plenty of interesting work 
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to carry out the ranks are full. It is not sufficient merely 
totry for numbers in the Territorial Force. There will be 
numbers if they are not only taught their military duties, 
put are also trained in their duties as citizens in saving life 
from accident, fire, and water, and when they are expert in 
manly exercises and can take a lead amongst the citizens of 
the places where they dwell. Itis the softness of present-day 
life which deters the young man from coming forward; it is 
this everlasting and never-ending billiard-table, stretching 
from Newcastle to Land’s End, so absolutely unsuited to the 
wants of young men, which stands in the way of all our 
efforts to bring up our lads as citizens. 

It is only when some terrible catastrophe occurs, similar to 
the loss of the ‘ Titanic,’ that the dormant heroism of our 
race forces itself out, and we realize the amount of true grit 
that remains; but we may feel assured that acts of heroism 
would be of daily occurrence all around us if our people were 
only permitted to take on themselves the duties of citizens 
and if facilities were only afforded us for training ourselves 
in these duties.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES WARREN, 

Ramsgate. 





THE POLITICAL PRISONERS IN PORTUGAL. 

(To rus Eprror or rae “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—With absolutely neutral approach to the matter, having 
no bias, monarchical or republican, emphasis is imperative on 
the fact that the protests of the assentients to the Portuguese 
Government denying reports of the prison horrors are not 
vindicated by the most widely circulated organs of the Portu- 
guese Press, whose statements are of the more value seeing 
that only journals of avowedly republican opinion are per- 
mitted to appear. 

In an article entitled “ Liberty in 1828 and in 1911” the 
Diario de Noticivs, the most important independent newspaper 
of Lisbon, thus expressed itself : 

“In 1828 persons accused of the crimo of rebellion were not 
imprisoned but only banished from Portugal for six months. 
Now, judged by special tribunals, they are condemned (as was a 
prisoner accused of having carried two letters) to six years’ 
imprisonment in cells, followed by ten years’ deportation, with the 
option of twenty years’ deportation. And the political prisoners 
of Coimbra are subjected, like the most degraded criminals, to the 
Bertillon measurements. The comparison is rather favourable . . . 
to the legislators of 1828.” 

Consequent upon protestations against systematic oppres- 
sion on the part of the editor, Sefior Claro, the offices of the 
republican journal, the Diario do Porto, were recently raided 
by arepublican mob. In its issue of September 21st, 1911, 
the Lisbon organ O Dia inserted the text of the following 
letter addressed by the prisoners in the fort of Caxias to the 
Minister of Justice :-— 

“Your Excellency : 

“Tor two months the political prisoners brought from Aveiro 
have been shut up in the fort of Caxias under the most cruel 
conditions, ‘hey have not yet been tried. 

“They are in extreme misery. The cells in which they are 
detained are in such a state that yesterday, during heavy rain, the 
prisoners had to shelter themselves under umbrellas. 

“Many of them suffer from rheumatism and other ailments. 
They are deprived of every necessary, not being permitted even to 
procure food at their own expense, but being dependent on the 
prison rations.” 

On December 4th following O Dia published also an inter- 
view with Dr. José d’Arucla, who is the republican advocate 
who defended the officers and men implicated in the revolt of 
January 28th, 1908. Dr. d'Arucla expressed himself in the 
following terms :— 

“The manner in which those detained on political charges have 
been treated is shameful. I have visited clients in the fort of 
Alto do Duque, in the Castle of St. George, and at Caxias. In all 
these prisons those arrested are detained under the most 
abominable hygienic conditions and treated with the most 
revolting cruelty. Hundreds of men have been in prison for 
three or four months on vague charges without ever having been 
interrogated as to their means of defence or brought before a 
tribunal.” 

It is not matter for surprise that one of the latest outrages 
of Carbonario apaches took place at the offices of O Dia, where 
piles of copies of the paper were set on fire. 

In O Capital there was reproduced on October 25rd last a 
conversation between a foreign journalist and Senhor G. 
Chagas in which the foilowing sentences occur: ‘“ The number 
of conspirators arrested reaches to about two thousand. We 

muy estimate that approximately a third of them are 





innocent.” If this calculation is—as reliable information 
confirms it to be—correct, there are then some seven hundred 
miserable beings subjected unjustly to the most inhuman 
treatment. The situation cannot prolong itself.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Louis PEREIRA. 


[Those who in their blind hatred of the Russian Govern- 
ment talk and act as if Russia were the only Power from which 
the cry of the political prisoner goes up should not forget the 
case of Portugal. They should remember also that Portugal 
is our ally, and that we undertake to defend all her possessions 
at home and abroad from attack. We are thus guaranteeing 
a Government which allows virtual slavery oversea and acts 
towards its political prisoners in the manner described above. 
It is a delusion to suppose that a republic is more merciful 
than an autocracy. Governmental titles are quite unim- 
portant.—Epb. Spectator.] 





IN PROTECTION OF WOMEN. 

[To rage Eprron or rae “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Various letters and articles in your columns have lately 
drawn attention to the need for further protection, in various 
ways, for women. Might I suggest that we have overlooked 
some safeguards which would, so far as their powers go, be 
effective if only made full use of ? Some of these already exist; 
others would be easily created. I will mention two only, the 
neglect of which leaves inexperienced girls and women greatly 
at the mercy of imposition. 

(1) First, to take one which already exists, and has been 
often referred to in your columns, there is the network of 
societies which have as their sole raison d’étre the welfare and 
protection of women, such societies as the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, the British Women’s Emigration Association, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, and the Travellers’ Aid, 
of the work of which you had an interesting epitome in your 
issue of April 6th, and of which the committee consists of 
representatives of many of the other societies. 

I doubt whether the excellent work undertaken by such 
societies in the way of protection when travelling, and at 
stations and ports, and of inquiry as to the bona fides of 
advertisements and reliability of employers, especially in 
foreign countries, is sufficiently made known by them to their 
members, locally and individually. No one can exaggerate the 
danger to girls of starting forth to seek employment without 
proper inquiry beforehand and without ensuring protection 
en route and a welcome on arrival at distant ports. Instances 
of too many “narrow escapes” and of too many disasters 
could be furnished to allow any doubt in this matter; there- 
fore the funds of all such societies should receive the heartiest 
support, by both individual and united effort, of every woman 
in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland and in the 
oversea Dominions. I think, too, that some pecuniary 
help might very reasonably be accorded (if not already 
given) by railway and steamship companies to those 
who do so much for the welfare, protection, and 
comfort of passengers in both ships and trains. The work 
also of these societies and the help obtainable by them should 
be more widely made known to both mothers and girls in 
provincial towns and in country villages, where the least 
experienced readers of advertisements abound. Local station- 
masters, school teachers, doctors, clergy, parish workers, 
and workhouse matrons—all, in fact, who know of girls 
leaving the country and going to London or elsewhere in 
reply to advertisements—might often be able to give them 
information, advice, and help if only by giving them the 
address of the local Travellers’ Aid at their destination—in 
the case of London, 3 Baker Street, W.—so that if they are 
stranded they shall know where to turn for help. 

(2) The second safeguard I would suggest for the protection 
of girls and women has, I believe, hardly been tried as yet, 
but would probably be the most effectual of any, in far- 
reaching results, for it would stop a great deal of danger at 
the fountain-head. This safeguard is the strict control by 
newspapers of advertisements in their columns offering 
employment. It is possible that many advertisement editors 
are unaware of the use to which their columns are put; but 
if so, a reference to the annual reports of the Travellers’ Aid 
Society would quickly enlighten them. I am glad to think 
that the Press have it in their power to throw—if they will—an 
effective shield over those whose ignorance or inexperience 
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leads them to imagine that well-paid posts are easily obtain- 
able by answering advertisements, though they themselves 
have no means whatever of verifying the reliability of such 
advertisements. ‘here is little doubt that the whole danger 
from advertisements which mislead their readers under cover 
of offering honest employment could be stopped to-morrow 
if all editors of newspapers, including local country papers, 
could obtain and exercise some means of satisfying themselves 
of the genuineness of the advertisements to which their 
columns give wide publicity, and if, when convinced of in- 
stances of fraud, they would combine to prosecute those who 
have so misused such publicity. An advertisement printed ina 
newspaper may, and often must, put an inexperienced girl in 
correspondence with, and perhaps ultimately completely in 
the power of, unscrupulous persons who will trade on her 
ignorance to her undoing; and this risk is always run so long 
as any newspaper inserts an advertisement for employment 
without inquiry. 

The question how to find a way to assure themselves 
before publication of the reliability of such offers of ostensibly 
honest employment may safely be left to the editors of news- 
papers to decide in consultation together if some of the leading 
papers will take the initiative in (a) inviting co-operation in 
the matter of regulating advertisements of employment; 
(6) obtaining such authority (police or othér) as may be 
necessary to act; and (c) prosecuting where necessary in case 
of fraud. Perhaps no authority, other than what editors 
already possess, is required. I sincerely trust so, as then no 
doubt good results would more quickly follow. Of course, as 
experience shows what large, wealthy, and powerful as well 
as evil combinations they have to guard against, editors would 
be prepared for a great outcry against any precautionary 
measures, but that outcry would be their best justification in 
doing whatever they may deem necessary. Meanwhile the 
newspaper advertisement column remains the unintentional 
but strong link between snares and ignorance. 

And what can the rest of us who are not editors do to help 
in the protection of women? Here are afew things we can 
do. We can make known the following encouraging facts, 
vouched for by Mr. W. A. Coote, secretary of the International 
Guild of Service for Women, as to the registering and licens- 
ing of registries for servants. He writes :— 

“With regard to the registries, tho labour of so many years 
resulted in the County Council getting powers from Parliament 
authorizing them to compel registry offices to be registered. 
After three or four years’ experience we were able to make out a 
strong case showing the necessity of the registry offices being 
licensed, so that to-day every registry office in London is licensed 
by the London County Council, and is subject to severe pains and 
penalties if they do not conduct their business properly.” 

It is obvious that the mere fact of registries being required 
by the County Council to have a licence is an enormous check 
on bad or careless registries in London, as they now have 
something to lose, and the withdrawal of the licence means 
closing the registry. But Mr. Coote also says: “I know of 
no other town where registries are licensed,” though “they are 
registered in certain towns, such as Glasgow, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Hull, &c.” Will not County Councils in our 
towns apply to Mr. Coote for his experience on the 
subject, and insist on their registries being henceforth 
licensed? If a registry in London is found to be bad, the 
County Council prosecute—in the provinces, the police. The 
necessity for obtaining a licence has (on Mr. Coote’s 
authority) resulted in the suppression of a great many bad 
registries. 

Regarding the work of the officials employed by various 
societies to meet and assist women travellers, and who are a 
very powerful aid in their protection at ports and stations 
(where evil agents are always active), Mr. Coote says: “ We 
could very well with advantage employ fifty port and station 
workers in the provinces.” . . . “ We provide workers for all 
the stations in London, but, owing to the fact that we have 
not sufficient workers, some of the stations are left unattended 
during part of the day. In order to do the work more 
efficiently we should need twelve more workers for London.” 
... “The salaries of our station and port workers, either in 
London or the provinces, range from 24s. to 30s. per week. 
In addition to this we of course pay any expenses they incur 
in the conduct of their work. Taking all things into considera- 
tion, we find that we are obliged to average the cost at about 
£70 per annum per worker,” which means that £840 would 





supply the extra work needed in London fie noeee and 
£3,500 in the provinces. A small sum, indeed, considering the 
amount of protective work it would ensure, a sum that could 
by some people be given yearly unaided. 

But cannot we, to whom the giving of such an amount ig 
impossible, combine to give or to raise among our friends or in 
our own parish the support of one such worker yearly ? 
Mr. Coote would gladly receive sums specified as being for 
this purpose at the offices of the International Guild of 
Service for Women, St. Mary’s Chambers, 16la Strand, W.¢, 
made payable to the treasurer, Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P. : 

Is not this at last a matter in which suffragettes and anti. 
suffragettes could combine at once to help their fellow 
countrywomen? I, for one—an anti-suffragette—am glad to 
believe that people of both opinions would and will so com. 
bine, and in that belief I myself will gladly receive sub. 
scriptions from those of both views who wili join with me 
to support one such worker for one year in the ports and 
stations of London; for I feel that though there are countless 
societies for mending “ broken earthenware ”—and all honour 
to them—there is comparatively little done for those who, with 
every desire to “keep straight,” are entangled weekly and 
hourly in snares purposely set for them. 

As to the punishment due to those villains, male and female, 
who subsist on the ignorance and friendlessness of their fellow 
creatures, and trade in human lives and honour, flogging 
ought to be added to any other sentence passed upon them, 
That is the only thing which cowards dread. 

Any cheques kindly sent to me for the support of a worker 
should be made payable to “Port and Station Worker’s Fund” 
and crossed “ Coutts and Co.,” Messrs. Coutts having kindly 
consented to receive the little Fund, and I will gladly pass on 
to the International Guild of Service for Women any sums, 
however small—or large !—your readers are so good as to send 
to me for the purpose.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

CATHERINE F, FRERz. 

67 Westbourne Terrace, W. 

[We should most gladly see flogging added to the penalties 
for procuring or for using violence to entrap or detain any 
woman in a house of ill-fame, or, indeed, for any of the offences 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act.—Eb. Spectator. | 





A GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY LODGE. 
(To rue Eprror or THe “Srecraror.’’} 

Srr,—After reading the article in your issue of May llth 
on “Criminal Law Amendment (White Slave Traffic),” in 
which you advocate so strongly the work done by the 
T.A.S. and the G.F.S., I feel a short description of a scheme 
now being organized by the latter for the safe housing of 
workers in and passers through London may more than in- 
terest some of your many readers. A company has been 
formed for the purpose of building and carrying on an 
establishment in Westminster which shall serve the purposes 
of a London Diocesan G.F.S. Lodge for the accommodation of 
associates and members of the society, and shall also provide 
a residential club and other requirements for women and girls 
with good recommendations living in, or staying in, or passing 
through London. According to the estimates drawn up by 
the architect, Mr. Stephen Ayling, F.R.1I.B.A., it was con- 
sidered that the sum of £14,000 would be required to build, 
furnish, and thoroughly equip the lodge, and that a capital 
of £15,000 must be raised, divided into 15,000 shares of £1 
each. A prospectus, giving all details, was issued on 
February 9th, and as over £11,000 has already been raised in 
shares the directors of the company feel they are justified in 
securing a good site which has been offered and in making a 
start. Full particulars of the scheme and prospectuses may 
be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss Magee, G.F.S. 
Diocesan Office, 22 Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., NizzaA Parry OKEDEN, 

Diocesan Head of Lodges in London, 

75 St. George's Road, S.W. 





THE RESEARCH DEFENCE SOCIETY’S BOOK. 
[To rus Epiror or rus “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Is it not somewhat captious on the part of yout 
paper this week to call attention to the discrepancy between 
the pro- and anti-betting attitude of the Cadbury papers when 
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apg = laa . . 
on pp. 798-9 you give a sympathetic notice to a Research 


iety book, and on the top of p. 808, in the same 
— elist a notice about the “Society for Abolition of 
Vivisection”! Surely the small amount received for that 
advertisement could well have been drawn from one of the 
doubtless many other advertisers waiting to get their notices 
jnto your paper, or even dispensed with, for consistency’s 


sake !—I am, Sir, &c., H. G. P. CasTELLAIN. 
(Member of Research Defence Society, M.A.B.C.) 


New University Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 

[We publish the advertisement of “The Society for Aboli- 
tion of Vivisection,” not because of its pecuniary value and 
not because we are careless whether we speak with two voices, 
but because we are most anxious not to censor or boycott 
honest opinion which is contrary to our view—provided, of 
course, that the advertisement is not malum in se. We could 
not refuse to review a book because it was, in our opinion, 
demoralizing, yet allow its advertisement to appear in 
our columns. Those columns, however, will never be closed 
to honestly preferred and properly expressed challenges of the 
Spectator view. We should have thought that the policy of 
hearing the other side, which we consistently pursue in 
our correspondence columns, would have shown our corre- 
spondent that we should not dream of refusing the adver- 
tisements of honest opponents, however mistaken we might 
deem them, provided they were neither libellous nor scan- 
dalous in the expression. We wish we could make people 
understand that because we hold a view strongly we do not 
therefore think that all who hold the opposite are necessarily 
scoundrels, and ought to be refused a hearing—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE INFLUENCE OF MARRIAGE ON 
CHARACTER. 
(To tue Epiror oF tus “ Specraror.” | 
Sir,—In your article on the “Goads of the Wise” in your 
issue of May 18th you ask the question, “ Where is the woman 
of any marked character whose husband has changed her?” 
As a married woman of many years’ standing I should say 
there was no influence that acted more strongly on the 
character of the wife than the influence of the husband, 
and that in many ways, of which I will only cite a few. I 
think a man in politics takes a broader, more balanced view, 
and I believe most married women will own to having 
been influenced in that direction by their husbands. 
Also in religion a man’s views, though often not 
easily expressed, are generally saner and less extreme. I 
quite allow and believe a wife is more likely to influence a 
husband towards religion, but he will re-influence her, if I 
may so express it, towards a broader, more generous attitude 
to the many questions that come up in the religious sphere. 
I believe in many ways a man sees more easily both sides of 
a question and forms his opinion more slowly and carefully, 
and I am sure most wives will gladly own that this has largely 
moulded their outlook on life. If it has not I scarcely think 
they are worthy of being called “ women of marked character.” 
Of course it is difficult to form any impression on what has 
no stability.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Marriep Woman. 

[Influence, yes; but change, no. The influence of the wife 

on the husband is, of course, just as strong.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“MOTHER! MOTHER!” 
(To tux Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—The writer of the article “The Beginning and End of 
Love” in last week’s Spectator, referring to the account of a 
survivor—Dillon—of the sinking of the ‘Titanic,’ quotes him 
as stating that the only articulate cry he heard from those 
drowning was one of “Mother! mother!” Whilst we were 
hurrying on with the loading of a large coasting collier here 
late on the Christmas Eve of two years ago a member of the 
crew in going aboard fell from the gangway into the dock. 
He was rescued with difficulty, and when finally hauled up on 
to the quay of the coal hoist was unconscious and apparently 
dead. However, after long and persistent effort animation was 
slowly restored. After two or three painful gasps for breath, 
he murmured, “ Mother! mother!” and this was all we heard 
him say until we passed him aboard, still but balf-conscious, 
a quarter of an hour later. He was a young fellow of about 
26, in the prime of physical manhood, and made a thorough 
recovery in a short time. I have also heard the same instinc- 





tive and pathetic ery in Welsh of “Mam! mam!” from young 
colliers, badly injured in the mine, when being carried home. 
Those who have seen the mother receive her injured boy at the 
home and witnessed the stern restraint of her own feelings 
whilst all arrangements were being made by herself and other 
neighbour mothers for the least painful handling of the 
maimed body do not worry themselves as to what any female 
“ism” is going todo. “ Mother! mother!” has always ruled 
the real world, and always will.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Llanelly. Joun Rexs. 





A GREAT SCHOLAR. 
{To tue Eprror or tas “SpectatTor.”’] 

Srr,—I have read your brief notice of the late J. E. B. Mayor’s 
sermons with interest.—By the way, you have, twice over, 
printed the second initial as ‘‘C.,” and you begin your review 
by speaking of the Professor as J. B. Mayor; but these latter 
are the initials of his distinguished brother, still happily with 
us.—I knew him slightly, and on two or three occasions spent 
a long evening with him in his rooms at Cambridge, and the 
memory of those hours will not readily be forgotten; the man 
was a prodigy of learning, and the readiness with which he 
lavished the treasures of his unique erudition on an unknown 
student was a thing to be remembered indeed. In Mayor we 
have lost the last of those brought up in the School of 
Casaubon, whom, in more than one way, he resembled. 

A fine critic, perhaps one of the finest, as he is certainly one 
of the shyest and most fastidious scholars in Cambridge, once 
was talking with me about Mayor’s English pamphlets, broad- 
sheets, and sermons. He insisted—and I am sure with 
justice—on the extraordinary quality of Mayor’s English 
prose, so nimble, so apt, so full of sprightly and nervous 
energy. Not enough has been made of this, though the 
volume of sermons you reviewed last week will do something 
to give Mayor his rightful position among the writers of con- 
temporary prose. A fine example of his manner is to be 
found in the Introduction to the last edition of his Juvenal, 
issued in 1886. 

No doubt his reputation will rest on his great commentary 
upon the Roman satirist. But it is one of the ironies of 
literary history that so many schemes launched by him with 
all the enthusiasm of youth (for, in one sense, Mayor never 
became an old man; his “senectus” was “cruda atque 
viridis ” indeed, and to the last) never came to anything. It 
is a curious case of infirmity of purpose in one who otherwise 
was far from infirm in any sense of the term. Forty years ago 
he planned and partly executed an edition of Quintilian ; but 
the piece published is a mere torso. He was for years sup- 
posed to be preparing an edition of Martial, an author strangely 
neglected by English scholars, though no author would repay 
attention in a fuller degree. But the book, though often 
advertised as “‘in the press,” never appeared. No one in this 
country could have produced an edition on so ample a scale or 
with such a massive array of erudition as Mayor. He promised 
us, as the final work of his old age, an edition of Seneca, for 
which, he says, “ I have made large collections.” 

The main object of this letter is an appeal to his executors to 
give us, if that be possible, these “collections ” in something like 
permanent shape. It is understood that his commentary on 
the three satires of Juvenal which he did not include in his 
magnum opus has been completed; could not his annotations 
be published? The fuct is, a new edition of his Juvenal, in 
something like finished and ordered shape, 1s a great 
desideratum. Since the last edition was published, a quarter 
of a century ago, Mayor printed (I think in the Journal of 
Philology) a number of “addenda” to his work. These, with 
his commentary on the omitted satires and a revise of the 
extant commentary, would form an invaluable work.—I am 
Sir, &e., E. H. BuaKeney. 

The King’s School, Ely. 





PROFITABLE EGG-FARMING. 
[To rux Eprrorn or Tus “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—I was much interested in reading an article on egg- 
production published in your last issue. The writer stated 
that 120-130 eggs per annum laid by one hen was highly 
satisfactory. For the encouragement of amateur poultry- 
keepers I write to say that the plot of ground allotted to my 
hens is 44ft. by 44ft., and is divided inte two parts so as to 
give the birds a change of run every two months. In the year 
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1910 twelve hens produced 1,611 eggs, being an average of 
about 134 for each hen. Of these two Buff Orpingtons laid 
respectively 148 and 146 eggs and two Andalusians 148 and 
141 eggs. In 1911 fourteen hens laid 1,444 eggs, an average 
of 103 foreach hen. Of these the highest number, 157, were 
laid by an Andalusian and 147 by a Faverolle.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. M. MERRYWEATHER. 
15 St. Paul’s Street, Southport. 





“A DEARTH OF SWALLOWS IN SOUTHERN 
EUROPE.” 
| To rue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” J 

Srr,—In your issue of May 4th, in your correspondence 
columns, notice is drawn to the fact that the swallow has 
disappeared almost entirely from countries in the North where 
it at one time used to abound. Whether the reason given in 
your correspondent’s letter and communication be correct or 
not one cannot say. Partially it may be; but there is a much 
more serious reason, and that is the wholesale way in which 
the Italians kill by electric wires these birds upon their 
entrance into their country en route for the South, and vice 
versd. Tired with their long flight they alight on these wires, 
when they are electrocuted and fall down dead. Such a 
question as their destruction should be made an international 
question, anda stop should be put to this wholesale massacre. 
The swallow is the only bird that lives upon the wing, and 
keeps down the fly pest (more especially mosquito), and is 
therefore man’s greatest friend; for malaria has been 
undoubtedly traced to the mosquito. And if those in authority 
amongst our rulers would exercise their influence with the 
Italian Government no doubt this evil would be remedied.—In 
the hope that this notice may draw their attention to the fact 

and to act accordingly, I am, Sir, &c., 

D. Coorer-Hunrt, 
British Chaplain at Bex, 
Grand Hétel de Bex, Bex-les- Bains. 





A NIGHTINGALE HEARD AT STOCKWELL. 
{To rue Epirorn ov tue “Sprcrator.”’) 
Srr,— Yesterday I heard a nightingale singing (from dawn 
till about four a.m.) within a stone’s throw of the busy corner 
of the ‘Swan,’ Stockwell. This is the third year I have 
heard him.—I am, Sir, Xc., M. A. TopHUNTER. 
Trevena, Sutton, Surrey, May 19th, 1912. 





CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
{To rae Epitor or Tue “Specrator.”’) 


Srr,— Owing to the decrease in the subscriptions to the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund the Executive Committee are obliged to 
consider the question of reducing the numbers of children which 
we hope to send to the country this year, and unless the usual 
amount of money is forthcoming we shall have no other course 
open. 

Pe venture most earnestly to appeal for help to those who have 
supported us in previous years and also to those who are interested 
in the object of the Fund in order that we may be enabled, by their 
immediate assistance, to prevent disappointment to those London 
children who have no other hope whatever of a holiday in the 
country. 

All subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged 
by me at 18 Buckingham Street, a. am, Sir, &c., 
RRAN 


Hon, Treasurer Children’s Country Holidays Fund, 
On behalf of the Executive Committee, 





GRESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, COMMEMORATION 
350TH ANNIVERSARY OF OPENING. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Sescraror.’’] 
S1r,—May I ask the aid of your columns to remind Old Boys that 
the commemoration of the opening of the school will be held on 
Saturday, June 8th? The foundation-stone of the chapel will be 
laid by Sir Edward Busk, Chairman of the Governors and Prime 
Warden of the Fishmongers’ Company. The Bishop of Thetford 
will officiate—Thanking you for your courtesy, I am, Sir, &c., 
G. W. 8. Howson, Head Master, 





JAMES DALVAY. 
(To tae Epiror or tux “ Specraror.”’ J 
S1r,—In the early years of the last century there lived, died, and 
was buried in Oxford a Frenchman named James Dalvay 
(? D’Alvay). He said that he was a grandson of the Duc de 
Longueville, and I know no reason to doubt this assertion, which 
must have been believed by Oxford people of repute, as it is 
embodied in the inscription on his tomb in St. Giles’s Church- 
yard in that city. Is it possible that among your numerous 


readers there are some whose family records contain letters or 


documents which might cast any light on this matter? 
D’Alvay was not, I think, in good circumstances. Oxford 
residents of the long ago might have descendants still liyj 
who have heard grandfather or grandmother speak of bem 
French lessons from him perhaps. I have reasons for wishi to 
find out accurately what Duke of Longueville this was (assunting 
that the statement was veracious). But, quite apart from m 
personal reasons, the true story of this Frenchman might possible 
interest any one who happens to be interested in the pe “4 
history of Oxford.—I am, Sir, &c., A GRANDDAUGuTrR, 


Monsiem 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 








publication. 








POETRY. 





GRANDEUR. 


Poor Mary Byrne is dead, 
An’ all the world may see 

Where she lies upon her bed 
Just as fine as quality. 


She lies there still and white 
With candles either hand 
That'll guard her through the 
night. 
Sure she never was so grand! 


She holds her rosary, 
Her hands clasped on her 
breast, 
Just as dacint as can be 
In the habit she’s 
dressed. 


In life her hands were red 
With every sort of toil, 
But they’re white now she is 
dead, 
An’ they’ve sorra mark of soil. 


been 


The neighbours come and go, 
They kneel to say a prayer. 
I wish herself could know 
Of the way she’s lyin’ there. 


It was work from morn till 
night, 
And hard she earned her 
bread ; 
But I'm thinking she’s a right 
To be aisy now she’s dead. 





When other girls were gay 
At wedding or at Fair 
She’d be toiling all the day, 
Not a minyit could she spare, 


An’ no one missed her face, 
Or sought her in a crowd, 
But to-day they throng tho 
place 
Just to see her in her shroud, 


The creature in her life 


Drew trouble with each 
breath 3 

She was just “poor Jim Byrne’s 
wife ”— 


But she’s lovely in her death, 


I wish the dead could see 
The splendour of a wake, 
For it’s proud herself would be 
Of the keening that they 
make, 


Och! little Mary Byrne, 
You welcome every guest. 

Is it now you take your turn 
To be merry with the rest? 


I’m thinking you'd be glad, 
Though the angels make your 
bed, 
Could you see the care we’ve had 
To respect you—now you're 
dead. 
W. M. Lerrts. 











MUSIC. 


——_—_>—_—_ 


THE GIRLHOOD OF CLARA WIECK. 
Miss Fiorence May's earlier venture into the domain of 
musical biography was not only an admirable piece of work in 
itself—its merit has already been attested by the demand fora 
German version—but it was an excellent preparation for the 
task which she has now carried to an entirely successful com- 
pletion. Brahms was linked to Schumann and his wife by 
peculiar ties of gratitude and affection. It has been said of 
him that his attitude to the widow of his first benefactor was 
one of filial reverence, and we can well understand how Miss 
May was prompted by a natural process to carry her studies 
a stage further back.* In the present instance the scope 
of her work is more limited and less ambitious. She 
lays no claim to the discovery of any hitherto unpub- 
lished details of biographical interest, and her narrative 
closes with the marriage of Clara Wieck. But if her 
materials are more or less familiar her handling of them is 
fresh and engrossing. The book is much more than a mere 
biography. As Miss May puts it in her Preface, “the years 
covered by Clara Wieck’s activity as a pianist coincide with a 











~* The Girlhood of Clara Schumann, By Florence May. London: Edward 
Arnold, [12s. 6d, net.) 
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clearly.defined period in the progress both of creative and 

_ executive art, with the developments of which her achievement 
‘stood in distinctive and important relation.” It has accord. 
ingly been Miss May's aim not only to discuss the peculiar 
services which Clara Wieck rendered to art as the pioneer 
interpreter of the classical and romantic writers alike—of 
Bach and Beethoven as well as Schumann and Chopin—but to 

' contrast her achievement with that of her famous contempo- 
raries Liszt and Thalerg. Again, we have a faithful 
presentment, not only of the great figures with whom she was 
brought into contact, but of the sociul and artistic 
environment in which she and they had their being. We 
jearn a great deal about the state of taste and criticism 
in the thirties and ‘forties; of the difference in atmosphere 
between Leipzig and Vienna. In dealing with the romantic 
psychology of Robert Schumann’s early compositions, which 
form so wonderfully sensitive and illuminating a commentary 
on his relations with Ernestine von Fricken and Clara Wieck, 
Miss May approaches her task with a fine technical equipment 
supplemented by a perfect familiarity with all the literature of 
the subject—Schumann’s letters and contributions to the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, and the standard biographies of 
Wasielewski and Litzmann. But all the industry in the world 
avails little without literary skill, sympathy, and discrimination. 
Miss May is not a great artist in expression, but she writes 
with admirable lucidity, sincerity, and taste. As she proved 
in her Life of Brahms, her admiration is never idolatrous 
or fulsome. The book abounds in critical estimates of Clara 
Wieck’s contemporaries, and Miss May’s task often leads her 
on delicate ground. But as her admiration is void of effusive- 
ness, 80 is her criticism free from asperity. Fairmindedness 
and equanimity are shown on every page of her work. 

Clara Wieck inherited her musical talent on both sides, but 
her father, of whom Miss May bas given us by far the fullest 
and the most impartial account yet published in English, was 
her first, best, and, speaking strictly, only teacher. There 
were two sides to Friedrich Wieck; and though the angu- 
larities of his character occasionally affected him in his 
personal relation to artists, his views on art were, in the main, 
enlightened and discriminating, and until the estrangement 
from his daughter became acute he never allowed his objec- 
tions to Schumann as a son-in-law to interfere with his 
appreciation of the composer. His method, in which he 
ranged himself with the school of Clementi as opposed to 
that of the bravura school of Vienna, was sound and extra- 
ordinarily thorough, though he carried his theories on 
specialization to an extreme pitch in discouraging his 
daughter from reading. That he was in a sense devoted to 
his daughter is beyond question, but his devotion was always 
governed by a sense of proprietorship. “You can hardly 
form an idea of his fire, his judgment, and his understanding 
of art,” wrote Schumann to his mother in 1830, “ but when he 
speaks in his own or Clara’s interest he is as unmannerly as 
a peasant.” But though his grounds for opposing her early 
marriage toa gifted but impecunious musician who had not yet 
secured general recognition may have been largely selfish, 
they had a substantial basis of worldly wisdom. His reason- 
able objections during the early years of the attachment are 
set forth with the utmost fairness by Miss May (see pp. 162-3). 
It vas only when the strength of their mutual devotion had 
been tested by time and Schumann's position confirmed by 
well-earned success that his hostility degenerated into vindic- 
tiveness. Turning back for a moment to the period of Clara's 
training, we may note that Miss May defends very effectively 
the educational value of the bravura music of Herz, Hiinten, 
Pixis, and Dobler which figured so largely in her early 
programmes, but from the very start her father en- 
couraged her to brave the danger of displeasing the public 
by disregarding its craving for the facileand meretricious. 
It was Clara Wieck who introduced Chopin to Spohr in 
1831. She converted Schumann to Bach’s fugues, and 
at the age of sixteen invited Mendelssohn to assist ber in the 
first public performance of Bach's triple concerto, and she 
was the first to perform in public Beethoven's “ Appassionata ” 
sonata. Thus before she was eighteen she had made her mark, 
“not only as the interpreter of Bach, but also of Beethoven, 
taking her position in so doing, so far as concerned her own 
branch of art, by the side of Mendelssohn and, for the time 
being, alone by his side.” As Hanslick wrote of her, 
“ Beethoven's sonatas found their place in the programme of 





the virtuoso in the first instance through Clara’s example, and 
soon.afterwards through that of Liszt.” In this context one 
may note that in England, too, it was a case of duz femina 
facti, so far as Beethoven’s later pianoforte sonatas are con- 
cerned, Madame Arabella Goddard being the first to introduce 
them to the British public in the “ fifties.” Side by side with 
Clara Wieck’s development as an interpreter Miss May has 
traced that of Schumann as a creator. The book is thus in 
great measure a study in parallel biography, in which the 
reaction of the two characters on each other is illustrated by 
a wealth of happily chosen extracts from the correspondence 
which passed between them and by a number of excellent 
characterizations of Schumann’s pianoforte works. The won- 
derful efflorescence of his genius in song which marked the 
close of the period dealt with in this volume is finely described 
in the following passage :— 

“The whole soul of the man had, indeed, found its expression in 

this new medium. It was as though the finest essence of the 
fruits of ten years had distilled, unperceived, into a hidden 
fountain of inspiration that had now suddenly broken forth from 
the mere impulse of its own vital energy. It was not to be quickly 
restrained. Throughout the year 1840, Schumann wrote songs, 
and nothing but songs, chiefly for one voice, sometimes for two or 
more; 138 in all. They are, from first to last, the songs of a poet 
whose nerves vibrate in sympathy with the lightest wave of 
emotion that has left its record in the verse he is setting, and of a 
master musician able to render the subtlest shades of feeling in 
his own language of tone. They are, too, the songs of a true man, 
to whom sincerity is a law of being and whose emotional energy 
proceeds from the experience and conviction of his own life. 
Schumann's activity as a song composer, upon which he entered at 
the precise moment of his career that was pre-eminently favourable 
for its success, marks a new phase in the development of the German 
Lied. With a rich store of emotional experience garnered within 
him, he was still a young man, loving and beloved, whilst his ten 
years’ absorbed study of the possibilities of the pianoforte from 
the standpoint of romanticism had put him in possession of a 
resource which had been at the command of no previous song 
composer. It would be trite to write in detail about such beloved 
and familiar possessions as his settings of Chamisso, Riickert, 
Eichendorff, and, above all, Heine. They are no mere melodies set, 
with pianoforte accompaniment, to words. They are pictures, 
expressions, suggested by the most intimate convictions of his 
spirit, in the utterance of which the pianoforte hus an equal share 
with the voice. In Schumann’s songs the ideal of the German 
romantic poets lives purified and transfigured by the sincerity in 
which their muse was sometimes lacking; in them German 
romanticism has attained its most enduring vitality ; and it may 
be said of Clara, that to have given her lover strength, by being 
what she was, for the luxuriant blossoming time of his genius and 
his striving which the songs represent, constitutes not the least of 
her claims to remembrance.” 
In a brief epilogue—a model of effective condensation—Miss 
May sketches the sequel of Clara Wieck’s marriage; her few 
years of happiness soon closed by domestic tragedy and bereave- 
ment ; ber return to the concert platform ; and the long period 
of her mature career as an interpreter of the greatest chamber 
music, whether as soloist or in partnership with Joachim, 
Piatti, and other illustrious artists. In middle age as in 
youth she kept abreast of her time. “As the career 
of Clara Wieck had been historically distinctive in the 
annals of musical art, as to Clara Wieck attaches the 
glory of having been the first pianist to lead her 
musical public to the appreciation of the masterpieces for 
her instrument of Bach and Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin, 
so did it fall to the lot of Clara Schumann to be the pioneer 
of the pianoforte works of Brahms. She it was who intro- 
duced his name in the first instance, not only to the music~ 
lovers of many German towns, but to the public of Vienna 
and London.” Miss May, who knew the subject of this 
Memoir, concludes with an estimate of her character which 
is at once sympathetic, sane, and judicial :— 

“Frau Schumann retained to the end of her artistic life the 
simplicity of manner that had characterized her in her girlhood 
when before the public, combining with it in her maturity the- 
unconscious dignity of bearing that comes insensibly to those who 
have faced and conquered the sorrows of life, and the pathetic: 
attractiveness of her appearance in middle age, with the atmosphere 
of romance that surrounded her, added a touch of reverence to the 
affection with which she was regarded that seemed to place her on 
terms of sympathetic affection with the great audiences that used to 
assemble to hear her play. In private life she was regarded with 
profound veneration and esteem, which she justified by her great, 
goodness of heart and devotion to duty. That prolonged intimate 
association with her was always easy cannot be said. Her 
naturally sensitive nerves had been rendered acutely susceptible 
to passing impressions by the conflicts of her life and the strain of 
a long public career, and she became apt to see slights and insults 
where none were intended. She could not easily be induced to 
believe there might be another side to a question on which she had 
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formed a strong opinion, nor, once seriously offended, did she 
readily forget and forgive. Her innate power of commanding 
affection was, however, so great that those who had once loved her 
could not choose but love on, even though they might know them- 


1 isjudged by “ her.” 
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PITT AND THE POOR LAW.* 
Dr. Rosp’s indomitable powers of research have brought to 
light some new and very interesting letters belonging to the 
Pitt and Napoleon period. Thus there is a series of letters 
from Pitt to the third Duke of Portland and another series 
detween Pitt and the first Lord Harrowby. Other letters 
from Grenville, Burke, and Canning have been found in the 
archives of Lord Stanbope and Mr. Pretyman. Besides these 
new letters which form the second part of the book there 
aire ten essays, only two of which have appeared before, 
and a reprint of a conversation between British visitors 
and Napoleon when he was in Elba. This last was 
printed at the time for private circulation only, and 
at will no doubt be quite new to nearly all Dr. Rose’s readers. 
It is a very curious document. The whole book is good 
reading. But surely Dr. Rose must be an indifferent critic 
of his own work to have given the position of honour to his 
essay on Pitt’s oratory. He has not enough delicacy in appre- 
ciation to catch and fix the fine shades of such a very elusive 
thing as oratory. The essay is unilluminating. What he 
says is true enough, but it is vaguely true—true with an 
absence of precision—and would have been scarcely less true 
of other orators with whom Dr. Rose supposes himself to 
de comparing Pitt. The essay on the Quiberon disaster 
shows that the king and not Pitt was responsible for 
the failure properly to reinforce the expedition. Admirable 
essays are those on “Did Napoleon intend to Invade 
England?” and “Napoleon’s Conception of the Battle of 
Waterloo.” In “The True Significance of Trafalgar” Dr. 
Rose argues that the effect of the victory was not what 
Nelson believed it would be. Napoleon, unknown to 
Nelson, had already broken up the concentration on the 
morthern shores of France, which threatened England, and 
had been drawn into the interior of the Continent by the out- 
break of war with Russia and Austria. Nelson knew nothing 
of this. Napoleon very likely felt exactly what he said when 
he spoke in an offhand way of “ce combat de Cadiz.” Never- 
theless though Trafalgar did not immediately make any 
difference to Napoleon’s schemes the gradual pressure of the 
*sea-power now in British hands exerted its irresistible effect. 
Dr. Rose does not attempt to dispute that. His essay deals 
only with the immediate effect of Trafalgar on Napoleon's 
schemes. 

We wish to draw particular attention to the essay on 
“Pitt and Relief of the Poor.” What Dr. Rose sets forth 
here is a forgotten chapter of English history. There is 
siothing so true as that economic error is unchangeable. Error 
may appear in a new dress, may have a fresh application, but 
“the more it changes the more it is the same thing.” 
Apparently each generation has to learn its lesson afresh. 
Under Pitt we see the awakening of ideas which led directly 
¢o the appalling Poor Law administration exposed in unforget- 
table terms in the famous Report of 1834. 

Between 1794 and 1797 the English poor were poor indeed. 
‘Taxes were heavy, work was uncertain, food was dear. Un- 
employment, unrest, and high prices were of course the direct 
result of the high taxes. These things always go together. The 
system of poor relief then in use dated substantially from the 
end of Queen Elizabeth's reign and assigned to the magis- 
trates of each parish responsibility for the poor. Naturally a 
great variety of schemes were invented by the magistrates, 
and paupers fell into the habit of wandering about in search 
of the most desirable places of abode; in other words, the 
places where payment for doing nothing was highest. Under 
Charles Il. this tendency was checked by the severe Act 
of Settlement, but the drones were unfortunately thereby 
tied to the places where they bad established themselves. 
Some places were overstocked with men, while other places 
were in sore need of labour. This accounted for the curious 
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inequalities in wages noted by Adam Smith: The cram 
effects of the Act of Settlement, in spite of some efforts to 
remedy them, were still felt almost as much as ever in 1782, 
when Gilbert's well-known Act was passed. Gilbert’s object 
was to facilitate the movement of labour, and the Unions were 
accordingly formed to furnish relief in common and replace 
the village poor-houses by one central workhouse. Salaried 
Guardians were chosen by the magistrates. Gilbert's Act 
was permissive, and was taken up by only 924 parishes. Its 
effect was thus very far from being universal, although it wag. 
the beginning of a national system. One clause of the Act 
was very mischievous. It enabled the Guardians to provide 
the able-bodied poor with work near their own homes at 
a rate of pay sufficient for their maintenance—an uneconomic 
form of outdoor relief which, of course, led to preposterous 
abuses. Such were the facts before Pitt when he instituted 
a Parliamentary Inquiry. The Report of the Committee of 
Inquiry was issued in 1786 and was a small production com- 
pared with the famous Report of 1834. It showed the 
strangely diverse practices of London parishes. 

“Some had houses of industry, others had not. Some let out 
their paupers at 3s. 6d. or 4s. each per week to contractors at 
Blackfriars, Hoxton, &c. In other workhouses the paupers toiled 
on behalf of the rates; elsewhere for the benefit of the master or 
mistress. The occupations were mostly spinning, weaving, or 
oakum-picking. In the country workhouses spinning or weaving 
was the rule; but the method of sale of the produce is not stated.” 
No immediate change was introduced in spite of this revela. 
tion of slipshod methods. The next important step was in 
1795, when the magistrates of Berkshire met near Newbury 
and drew up a plan which had momentous issues. 

“Finding that the weavers of that district and the makers of 

broadcloth at Newbury were in sore distress, owing to lack of work 
and the high price of bread, they resolved to systematize the cus- 
tom of supplementing wages from the poor rates, which, as we 
have seen, was legalized by Gilbert’s Act of the year 1782. They 
preferred this course to the alternative of raising the wages 
of day labourers by magisterial enactment; a custom which, 
besides being almost obsolete, entailed much friction at the 
ensuing time of reduction of wages. Accordingly they enacted 
that, when the gallon loaf of second flour cost one shilling, every 
poor and industrious man should receive three shillings a week 
for himself and half that amount for his wife and each child. 
When the loaf cost one shilling and fuurpence, the relief was 
assessed at four shillings for the man and one shilling and ten- 
pence for the wife or child. For every penny of increase in the 
price of the loaf the dole rose by threepence and one penny 
respectively.” 
This system of doles was more paralysing than anything that 
had gone before. There was talk, of course, as there always is 
in such cases, of “the poor and industrious man” who alone 
was to benefit. But though a man remains poor under such 
expedients he does not remain industrious. The Berkshire 
justices established in effect a minimum wage. 

The evil spread. Farmers, knowing that the minimum wage 
would be made good out of the rates, lowered their scale of 
pay, and the unhappy poor were crushed by the increasing 
burden of rates. At Witley, in Surrey, the rate rose to 18s. 
in the pound. Twenty-five years later at Cholesbury, in 
Bucks, every man was a pauper except the parson. Pitt 
approved of these extraordinary methods without in the least 
recognizing what harm waa being done. It was not until the 
revelations of 1834 were made that it was understood that the 
social system of England was verging on bankruptcy, both 
financial and moral. 

The Berkshire justices had in effect, we said, instituted a 
minimum wage. But an actual minimum wage was pro- 
posed by Whitbread in 1795 in a Bill which authorized 
justices to say what the wage should be. This was too 
much for Pitt. He opposed the Bill on the ground that 
it was impossible to draw a hard-and-fast line, but he 
argued most dangerously that the assessment of relief 
should be in proportion to the number of children in a 
family. The Bill was thrown out. One plan for assuring 
comfort in old age which was born at this time was Harriott’s 
scheme of contributory old-age pensions. It was not proposed, 
however, that the contributions should be compulsory. The 
only compulsion in the matter was to be moral; there was a 
provision that any one who did not subscribe but afterwards 
applied to the parish for relief should be ob!iged to wear a 
badge bearing the word “ Drone” in large red letters. 

In his speech of February 1796, outlining a scheme of poor 
relief, Pitt suggested that parochial schools of industry 
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eliould be presented to Parliament. He was prevented 
by foreign alarms and by the scarcity of money from 
{ntroducing his Bill till the autumn, but in the sammer he 
weakly supported enervating principles of outdoor relief for 
“industrious poor persons.” Inthe autumn when be intro- 
duced his Bill he proved that any doctrines he had acquired 
from Adam Smith and had opposed to the suggestions of 
Whitbread had not penetrated deeply. His Bill was a mad, 
pauperizing measure. Take, for example, the following pro- 
visions from Dr. Rose’s summary :— 

“A father entitled to poor relief, who is unable to support his 

éhildren exceeding two in number, or a widow unable to support 
more than one child, shall receive not less than one shilling a week 
for each child above that number until the child becomes self- 
supporting. If a poor and industrious person cannot maintain 
himself it shall be lawful to make good from the rates the 
deficiency in his earnings. If by the purchase of a cow or other 
animal a poor person can maintain a family without the receipt of 
further relief, the parish shall be at liberty to advance money for 
‘such purchase, the loan being repaid on terms to be agreed on. 
No person shall be excluded from poor relief unless his or her 
property or belongings exceed £30 in value; but those who have 
not a legal settlement in the parish shall not benefit by the present 
degislation.” 
Old-age pensions and insurance against invalidity on a non- 
<ompulsory contributory basis were included in the Bili. The 
schools of industry were to be supervised by two magistrates 
and by duly qualified Visitors of the Poor. Pitt had his Bill 
printed with wide margins and circulated it for the comments 
ofexperts. Several of those who really understood the poor 
ridiculed it as a dangerous measure. None of the political 
philosophers was more severe than Bentham. He pointed out 
that the essential necessity of distinguishing between the 
deserving and the undeserving was simply ignored. The 
opportunities for fraud in the ridiculous “ cow-money clause ” 
were unlimited. It was probably largely owing to Bentham's 
etrictures that Pitt dropped the Bill. As Dr. Rose well says 
of Pitt’s attempt to solve the Poor Law problem :— 

“The old rural England was merging into the new industrial 
England ; and he who knew little more than the life of a pro- 
sperous village sought to apply to the whole land a cure suitable 
to the homes of Arcady. His parochial Pension Fund was a 
pleasing device, workable only where the parson and squire were 
actuaries in embryo. His School of Industry further presumed 
that they possessed technical skill and organizing powers of no 
mean order; for, without guidance from h uarters, who can 
cheaply and efficiently teach diverse trades and callings to small 
groups of rustics? As for the pauper cow, she is clearly an 
adyllic creation.” 

Pitt never had leisure to return to the subject. The relief of 
the poor drifted on with its heavy burden of abuse and error 
till the revelations of 1834 brought about a reconstruction. 
Would it not be the profoundest of ironies if it were not also 
the greatest of commonplaces that one generation learns 
absolutely nothing even in such matters as this from its pre- 
decessors ? At this moment we are being invited to return to 
all the blunders of Pitt’s day. 





PORTRAITURE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 
‘Tuis is an exceedingly pleasant and should prove an exceed- 
ingly useful book. I1t consists of a selection of portraits of 
famous historical characters of the seventeenth century with 
short biographical notes by Messrs. C. R. L. Fletcher and H. B. 
Butler and an introduction by Mr. C. F. Bell, Keeper of the 
Fine Art Department in the Ashmolean Museum. The intro- 
duction and the rest of the book are to some extent in con, 
flict, for Mr. Bell treats of the history of the art of portraiture, 
while Messrs. Fletcher and Butler are concerned rather to use 
that art for the illustration of history. The conflict, however 
will not prevent the book doing good service in both fields 
Mr. Bell is, of course, one of the greatest living authorities on 
English portraiture, as his work in connexion with the recent 
exhibitions at Oxford has shown, and the preface he contri- 
butes to this volume should do much to call attention to 
the rather neglected school of painting which preceded the 
great age of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney. Indeed, 
Mr. Bell claims for the seventeenth-century portrait painters 
that they surpass the eighteenth-century school in interest, if 
not in technical accomplishment, sinee they interpose between 
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the subject and the spectator less of that cloak of style to 
which Reynolds and Gainsborough owe so much of their 
charm. It is not easy to accept this view, and two obvious 
arguments may be advanced against it. In the first place, one 
may emphasize—and Mr. Bell does not ignore it—the astonish- 
ing emptiness of a great mass of the work turned out by the 
two painters (Lely and Kneller), who, if we except Van Dyck 
from the category, were the leading figures of the time. At 
no period were a greater number of school pictures produced 
than were during the last half of the century poured from 
the portrait factories of. these two fashionable artists. Their 
emptiness depresses half the country houses in the kingdom. 
To see how magnificently they could paint one bas only to 
look at Lely’s portraits of Flatman, Wycherley, James IL., 
and Sir William Temple in the National Portrait Gallery 
(the last two of which are reproduced in this book), 
his ‘“‘Cowley” now at Mr. Shepherd’s rooms, Kneller's 
two portraits of Dryden (one of which Mr. Walker reproduces 
for us), the fine picture by him in the Dublin Gallery, or 
his tragic death mask of the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth. 
Another reason which tells strongly against the painters of this 
age is the absence of any distinctive national style. The school 
owed its origin to a foreign inspiration received in the first 
place from members of the Dutch colony, which the troubles 
of its own land had driven to settle in London, and the most 
prominent members of which were, perhaps, Geeraerts, 
Mytens, Van Somer, and Cornelius Janssens, and in the second 
from the more notable foreign painters who were in Tudor and 
early Stuart times attracted by the wealth of the British 
Court to visit England and make a profit of their skill. 
Holbein, Reubens, Honthorst, and others made the venture, 
and found it profitable, but the most important visitor of all 
was, of course, Van Dyck. It is to him, and to him almost 
alone, that the best English portraiture of this age is due. 
But if he, and Lely after him, taught the English how to 
paint, they created to a great extent, not artists, but imitators. 
Some men of outstanding talent we can still detect, difficult 
as it is at this length of time to trace the true paternity of the 
vast number of pictures which came directly or indirectly from 
the masters’ studios. William Dobson at least was, in spite of 
a rather slavish imitation of his master’s style, a man of the 
highest talent—probably of genius. His portraits of Sir Henry 
Vane (included in this volume) and the magnificent picture of 
Thomas Simon the medallist (the identification of the sitter 
is extremely doubtful), recently on exhibition at Burlington 
House, incline one to take the latter view. Another fine 
work attributed to him (but both subject and painter can 
hardly be rightly named) is the so-called Nathaniel Lee in the 
possession of the Garrick Club, and Mr. Shepherd has a very 
interesting reduction of one of the Windsor Van Dycks 
which is almost certainly his. Another admirable painter 
was Robert Walker, well represented by the fine portrait of 
the engraver Faithorne at the National Portrait Gallery, and 
the same may be said of Michael Wright, whose pictures of 
Thomas Chiffinch and the extremely interesting Thomas 
Hobbes (reproduced in this book) show a more individual 
style than was common among painters of this age. Other 
good English painters were Greenhill, of whose work an 
example is given in his portrait of the First Lord Shaftesbury, 
and Riley, whose picture of Waller might well have been 
included in this book. Had it not been for the early death of 
Dobson, followed by the cataclysm of the Civil War, which 
was in turn succeeded by the domination of Lely and Kneller, 
these native artists might have succeeded in founding an 
English school. As it was, the advent of Lely from Holland 
and Kneller from Germany put English talent in the shade for 
the remainder of the century. 

The course of all these events is excellently traced in 
Mr. Bell's introduction, and he also brings out most clearly 
the rapid development which the minor arts of pastel 
drawing, miniature painting, engraving, and sepulehral 
sculpture underwent during the same period. In seulp- 
ture, engraving, and pastel the development seems 
to have been due here also to foreign inspiration, 
though: the English genius quickly assimilated all that 
foreign teachers could give it, and had not to compete 
with a foreign immigration of any considerable im- 
portance. But in miniature painting (in gowache and 
opaque pigment) we find a truly Buglish art, and one that in 
the hands of Samuel Cooper reached a pitch of perfection 
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which leads Mr. Bell to see in it the greatest glory of. British 


‘ art.-"Without accepting this valuation to -the~full—for not 


only the great Georgians, but the landscape painters from 
Crome to Turner have surely to be reckoned with—one must 
recognize in it a well-deserved tribute to a branch of English 
achievement which was, before the great Exhibition now open 
at Brussels, known to few but connoisseurs. 

Turning to the volume to which Mr. Bell’s interesting 
chapter forms the prelude, one finds it difficult to know in 
what attitude to approach it. As an illustration of Mr. Bell’s 
thesis it is, of course, incomplete, though painters, gravers, 
and miniaturists are all represented. Inasmuch, however, 
as the object of the book is primarily historical, one cannot 
find fault with it on this score. But, even as a collection ef 
historical portraits of the period, it is open to a certain amount 
of criticism. Room might surely have been found for one of 
the many portraits of Sir Isaac Newton. Mierevelt’s Henry 
Wriothesley, Lord Southampton, is a more interesting picture 
than his Elizabeth of Bohemia, which is given a place, and 
Wriothesley was a figure of the first importance. The 
omission of Riley’s Waller has been mentioned, and 
one may also note the absence of any portrait of Suckling, 
three pictures of whom, by Van Dyck, are, it is believed, 
extant and identified with certainty. No portrait of any of 
the Restoration dramatists is given, though Lely’s excellent 
Wycherley above referred to is available, and one would have 
liked to have seen included some portrait of Samuel Butler, 
authenticated pictures of whom are surely to be found. 
Another picture which one misses is that of Mary Countess 
of Pembroke, subject of Sir William Browne’s (or Ben 
Jonson’s) famous epitaph and sister of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Her portrait by Geeraert in the National Portrait Gallery is 
one of that rather dogged painter's freest and most charming 
works, and might well have found a place. Another fault to 
which attention must be called is the want of an index. The 
only key to the book is a list of the portraits, but even this 
is not in alphabetical order. There should have been an 
index dealing, not only with the biographical sketches, but 
also with Mr. Bell’s Introduction and giving full reference to 
the names of artists, &c. 

These are, however, but slight blemishes in a most interest- 
ing and instructive book. The letterpress is in the hands of 
two able scholars, and is as good as a succession of short 
summaries of this kind can be, being written throughout with 
lucidity and generally without bias. It is to be hoped that 
the volume will be followed by others dealing in the same way 
with the later ages of portraiture. 





THE CAPE OF ADVENTURE.* 

Mr. Ian Cotvin is doing an excellent work in expounding 
the romance of South Africa’s past. The first sign that a new 
land is approaching maturity is when she begins to have 
leisure to turn her eyes backward. What astory itis! Even 
if we exclude Phenician and Sabean speculations, what a varied 
tale is unfolded since that day when Bartholomew Dias first 
rounded the Cape! Mr. Colvin learned South African history 
at the feet of a master. In his delightful Introduction he 
tells us that he used to escape often from the wrangles 
of the Cape Parliament to the cellar where the archivist, 
Leibbrandt, sat among his folios. It would be well if his 
suggestion were carried out and a Leibbrandt Society formed 
to publish the Cape Archives ina worthy form. Mr. Colvin has 
cast his net wide, taking his narratives not only from Barros and 
the Roteiro and the later classics of travel like Le Vaillant 
and Barrow, but from the obscure popular publications of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century Lisbon press. The selec- 
tion has been admirably made, and Mr. Colvin appends a 
useful little introduction to each extract. Our only complaint 
is that some would have been the better for geographical 
annotations. 

The best stories are the Portuguese. The speedy decadence 
of her African empire has induced most people to underrate 
Portugal’s extraordinary achievements in exploration and 
conquest, The little country bankrupted herself of men to 
colonize the waste places of the earth. Her grandees in 
velvets and cuirasses, lured on by dreams of Prester Johnand a 
mythical Monomotapa, perished miserably among swamps and 
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deserts and savage hordes. Her reach at all times exceeded! 
her grasp, and her empire shipwrecked on a dream of gold’ 
in aland where men could not live. The essential romance- 
of the Portuguese conquests lay in the fact that she carried. 
with her all the ritual of Europe, both its chivalry and its 
faith. In this volume we are given several extracts from 
de Barros, including the curious tale of the death of the 
Viceroy, Francisco d’Almeida, among the sands of Table Bay at 
the hands of a parcel of Hottentots. It is de Barros at his 
noblest. The natives were so nimble that “they appeared to. 
be birds, or rather the devil's executioners.” When the tutor 
heard that the Viceroy had fallen he would not seek safety. 
“he returned to the place where the Viceroy lay, and there he 
also remained for ever.” We are given the tale of Barreto’s: 
Zambesi expedition—a spirited piece of fighting. “The 
Governor wore a strong coat of mail with sleeves, with a sword 
ornamented with silver slung crossways, and a page stood near 
him with a shield of shining steel.” Small wonder that the 
Kaffir envoys were speechless with awe. We are told, too, of 
that mysterious island in the Zambesi to which the body of 
the martyred priest, da Silveira, drifted. ‘‘ We have heard,” 
the natives told Father Barbudas, “ that long ago there came 
floating down this river the body of a white man dressed in 
black and tied to that beam. It was stopped by the island. 
Instantly crowds of beasts came out of the wood, undid the 
ties, drew the beam on shore and the body into the wood. 
From that day forward the birds came to perch upon the beam, 
and the beasts to -perambulate the shcre, preventing so the 
sacred place from being intruded on.” 

The finest tales are of the shipwrecks. Many tall ships of 
Portugal went ashore on the Natal coast, and the crews had 
nothing for it but to grope their way north to Delagoa Bay. 
The wreck of the ‘Saint John’ and the death of Manuel 
da Sousa and his wife, Dona Leanor, among the swamps of 
the Lourenco Marques hus been told in verse by Camoens. 
“They had no longer the semblance of human beings,” 
says the anonymous chronicler. The tale of the sur- 
vivors of the ‘Saint Benedict’ is told by the geographer 
Perestrello, and a grim piece of realism it is. Racked by 
famine and surrounded by hostile natives they struggled on, 
eating their shoes and shield-straps and any bleached bones. 
they could find and reduce to charcoal. Sometimes in the 
march they came on water-lilies and had a rich banquet. 
They were so eaten of vermin that some died, and when they 
were rescued they were slaves in a Kaffir kraal. Twenty-three 
survived out of three hundred and twenty souls who escaped 
from the wreck. More terrible still is the story of the ‘ Saint. 
John the Baptist,’ the crew of which tramped all the way 
from the Cape to Sofala. It is a record of sufferings beyond 
haman reason. Women and children died by the wayside, 
and the others, blind and tottering, wandered through swamps 
and deserts. The writer tells how one day he smelt a 
savoury smell and found the young men cooking a meat like 
pork, To his horror it was human flesh. In Joseph 
de Cabreyra’s tale we find a happier fate, for the leader 
was ua man of his hands, and, instead of trekking 
into the wilds, set to and built a couple of excel- 
lent new ships. But the best is Feyu’s story of the 
journey made by the survivors of the ‘Senhora da Atalaya.’ 
Among them was a great noble, Dom Sebastian Lobo, who 
was too fat and too proud to walk. He was carried in a litter 
made of fishing lines till his bearers grew too weak with 
hunger for the task. Dom Sebastian declared that he cared 
not for death, but for the bad treatment shown to his person. 
There was nothing for it but to leave him behind. 

“ And he, giving up hope and resolved to remain behind, first. 
of all set about confessing himself, and gave a ruby ring to each. 
of those who had hitherto carried him, disposing of everything 
else, and even depriving himself of a metal cross with relics which 
he wore round his neck and a small copper kettle. He remained 
without any food whatever, for there was none, and all parted 
from him with just sorrow, leaving him under a little cloth tent, 
fat and in good health, with his strength unimpaired, because 
he would not venture to proceed on foot.... Dom Duarte 
Lobo, his brother, remained with him a long while, Dom Sebastian 
displaying in this extremity so much patience and good courage 
that if he persevered therein his salvation may be piously held as. 
certain.” 

The later narratives are of a different type. They are the 
croreds of travellers who are in closer touch with civilization, 
and can afford to cultivate the art of description and a 
scientific interest. They tell us much about the natives, who 
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to Sir Thomas Herbert were an “accursed progeny of Cham,” 
and to Saint-Pierre and Le Vaillant the relics of an innocent 
world. We own no better account of Dutch life at the Cape 
than Saint-Pierre’s, written with all his posturing grace of 
style. The Swede, Andrew Sparrman, is a more vigorous 
chronicler, full of sound sense and adry humour. Le Vaillant 
is a preposterous being, who tells a wonderful story of his 
prowess in a leopard hunt, though we know from another 
authority that the leopard died in a trap. As Mr. Colvin says, 
Le Vaillant must surely be the original of Tartarin. His 
jdyll of the fair Narina, which once awoke the susceptibilities 
of Europe, is an admirable piece of Rousseanism. Then come 
the sober naturalists’ tales of Lichtenstein and Burchell, and 
the Zululand recollections of Allen Gardiner and Fynn, and 
that adventurous Israelite, Nathaniel Isaacs. Of all these later 
tales the best are those which teH of the wars of the Voor- 
trekkers. Daniel Bezuidenhout’s little narrative has the grim 
realism of the man whose literary model, so far as he had any, 
was the Book of Chronicles, and Carl Cellier’s picture of the 
fight at Blood River is magnificent in its stern simplicity. 
Mr. Colvin says truly that readers who will go to the original 
authorities of South African history will be amply rewarded. 
We hope that his admirable pioneering in the field will blaze 
a trail for many to follow. 





SUPPLY AND DEMAND.* 

Mr. Drssiex’s book, which he calls The Laws of Supply and 
Demand, professes to be, in his own words, “a direct assault 
on the orthodox theory of political economy as established by 
the early English economists.” Judged from this professed 
standpoint the book fails of its purpose. The two points 
upon which Mr. Dibblee most attacks the early economists are 
the doctrine of the law of supply and demand and the doctrine 
of value, and on both these points it appears to us that Mr, 
Dibblee’s criticisms add very little to the general body of 
economic theory. He starts his volume by referring to a con- 
versation which he had two or three years ago in New York 
with some Americans who were trying to find a connexion 
between the rise in prices and the then recent Congressional 
elections. One of them closed the conversation by declaring 
that the matter was settled by the law of supply and demand. 
Mr. Dibblee challenged this phrase as a piece of bourgeois 
dogmatism, and set to work to write a book which should 
deal more scientifically with the law of prices. He takes 
for his text the statement of the law of supply and 
demand made by John Stuart Mill That this statement, 
like many of Mill’s statements, is too rigid we readily admit ; 
but the average man when he appeals to the law of supply 
and demand has not the remotest idea what John Stuart 
Mill’s definition was. The average man approaches the 
question from the point of view of every-day experience, and 
does not attempt to indulge in those precise definitions which 
Jobn Stuart Mill and other economists are always aiming at, 
and which, as will presently be pointed out, Mr. Dibblee 
himself imitates while condemning. When the ordinary man 
says that prices are determined by the law of supply and 
demand he has in his mind some such considerations as 
the following: Supposing demand to remain constant, prices 
rise when supply falls off and fall when supply is increased ; 
supposing supply to remain constant, prices fall when demand 
falls off and rise when demand increases. Finally: A rise in 
prices tends to check demand and to stimulate supply, while a 
fallin prices tends to increase demand and to check supply. 
We venture to assert that the law of supply and demand 
thus stated is eternally true, and that there is no practical 
advantage in attempting to give it any greater precision. 

Mr. Dibblee in his earlier pages claims to have disproved 
the general truth of the law of supply and demand by one 
or two extreme illustrations. He points out that when a 
particular security on the Stock Exchange is rising rapidly 
the increase in price instead of diminishing demand, as 
theoretically he thinks it ought to do, actuaily increases 
demand. But surely he has here overlooked the fact that 
most buyers on the Stock Exchange do not buy for the 
sake of obtaining possession of a particular stock, but buy 
because they hope to make a profit on their purchase. When 
they observe that the price of a stock is rising rapidly 
they assume that the rise is going to continue, and that 


* The Laws of Supply and Demand, By George Binney Dibblee, M.A, Con- 
stable and Co, [7s, 6d, net.] 








therefore if they buy at once they may later on realize a 
profit on sale. Or perhaps they are driven, as Mr. Dibblee 
himself admits, to buy a rising stock because they are under 
contract to deliver quantities of that stock at a fixed price. 
In the Stock Exchange phrase they are “ covering” themselves 
because they are “short” of the etock in question. All that 
this means is that a particular security of which the supply is 
strictly limited has, in the estimation of the world, suddenly 
become more valuable, and therefore the demand for it has 
increased. There is here not the slightest contradiction to 
the general law. Mr. Dibblee also tries to find an exception 
to the law of supply and demand when a glut of any par- 
ticular commodity occurs. He points out that when a com- 
modity begins to get cheaper the fall in price will temporarily 
stimulate demand, but that if the cheapening process con- 
tinues the time will arrive when there is no demand at all. 
Surely this only means that the demand is satiated. 

It must be added that, while Mr. Dibblee in so many words 
sets out to challenge the law of supply and demand, he 
instinctively, in page after page, implies the truth of that law. 
For example, he points out, on page 86, how the variations in 
the supply of rubber in Brazil are affecting prices ; and, again, 
on page 106, he shows how the rarity of the supply of men of 
talent explains why one man gets £100 a year and another 
£1,000. His own statement of what he prefers to call 
the “laws” of supply and demand appears to us to be 
unnecessarily elaborate and to add nothing whatever to the 
general knowledge of the subject. He devotes a whole chapter 
to “the laws of demand,” which he divides into (i.) the 
law of rising demand; (ii) the law of substituted 
demand; (iii.) the law of vanishing demand; (iv.) the law of 
recurring demand; (v.) the law of intercepted recurrence of 
demand ; (vi.) the law of the stratification of demand. But 
when all these elaborately stated laws are analysed they 
express nothing more than facts with which every one is 
familiar, as, for example, that where a glut has temporarily 
occurred in a particular commodity, after a time demand for 
that commodity will again reappear. Or, again, that in a 
community composed of various classes of people one class 
will buy an expensive article and other classes will buy cheaper 
forms of the same commodity. 

The same defect of over-elaboration diminishes the utility 
of Mr. Dibblee’s discussion of the meaning of value. He 
seems still to hanker after some definition of value which 
shall be independent of the fact of exchange. No doubt in 
this respect he has the support of Adam Smith himself, 
who drew a distinction between value in use and value 
in exchange; but later economists have very wisely come 
to the conclusion that all with which they are concerned 
is value in exchange, and that for practical purposes it is 
sufficient for them to deal with that value as expressed in 
coin of the realm and known as “ price.” 

But, while we find it necessary thus to condemn that portion 
of Mr. Dibblee’s book to which he himself apparently attaches 
most importance, we are very glad indeed that the book has 
been published, for the greater part of it is devoted to a theme 
which has not yet been sufficiently dealt with by other 
economists. In the intervals of elaborating his own laws of 
supply and demand, and discussing the question of value, Mr. 
Dibblee throws a great deal of very useful light upon the part 
which the seller, as distinct from the manufacturer, plays in the 
business of production. People who have had no practical 
experience of business are rather apt to assume that the work 
of production is finished when the goods have left the factory, 
and if incidentally they learn what an enormous gap exists 
between the manufacturer’s price and the price charged by 
the retail shopkeeper to the final customer, they hold up their 
hands in holy horror at the shopkeeper’s extortionate conduct. 
That is because they do not realize the fact, which Mr. Dibblee 
very well brings out, that the business of selling is ex- 
tremely difficult and costly, and must therefore be well 
paid for. That in practice it is well paid for he shows very 
neatly by contrasting the wealth of cities like Manchester and 
London, which are great emporiums, with that of purely 
manufacturing towns like Burnley and Oldham. It is this 
costliness of the business of selling which explains the whole 
machinery of advertising, on which so much of modern busi- 
ness rests. However well organized a factory may be, how- 
ever well finished the article produced, it cannot be sold unless 
the public is aware of its existence and is induced to believe 
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in its utility. Therefore the manufacturer or his agents, the 
wholesale merchant and the retail dealer, must advertise in 
order to sell the goods. Mr. Dibblee quotes the President 
of the Incorporated Society of Advertising Consultants, who 
estimates that in this country alone £100,000,000 is annually 
spent upon advertising, whieh is more than the net output of 
our engineering industries, including shipbuilding and motor 
building. In the United States and Canada the proportional 
expenditure on advertising is very much greater. Ata rough 
guess Mr. Dibblee arrives at the conclusion that, taking the 
whole of Western Europe and North America together, the 
cost of selling commodities by various forms of advertise- 
ment, including travellers’ commission, expensive shop-fronts, 
&c., cannot be much less than £1,200,000,000 a year. On the 
surface this appears to be a wasteful expenditure, but it has 
to be remembered that the economies of large production 
are only possible where there is a large sale, and therefore 
the cost of advertisement is not necessarily added to the cost 
of the article, but may be taken off the cost which would be 
incurred if the article were only produced on a small scale. 
Moreover, as Mr. Dibblee points out, advertisement not only 
expands the business of the particular producer who adver- 
tises, but it seems “to act like yeast in enlivening the whole 
trade.” In other words, since we are dealing with human 
beings who can only be affected through their minds, adver- 
tisement must be looked upon as a method of quickening the 
activities of the world. By stimulating demand it calls forth 
fresh supplies and makes us all active in satisfying one 
another's wants instead of relatively idle, with a lower standard 
of living. 





THE HERALDS OF THE DAWN.* 


Mr. Watson excels in what Stevenson called the “piety 
of speech.” No poet of our day is more studiously 
reverent towards our tongue or more solicitous of its 
simplicity. But, though he has written in his time many 
stirring and passionate poems, he seems to lack the 
dramatic instinct. The present play has none of the 
unity of impression and the logical coherence of great drama. 
The revolt of Brasidas, the revolutionary, ebbs away inexplic- 
ably. There seems no particular reason why the king should 
behave as he does; and the murder of the victorious general, 
Volmar, has no real significance in the development of the 
plot. What Mr. Watson has done is to make a story of little 
intrinsic value the vehicle for some very beautiful poetry. 
Without rhetorical effect these simple, almost prosaic lines 
are kindled again and again into magic. His later verse is 
more austere than his earlier work, but it represents a 
maturer and more cunning art. Take such a line as 
“Thou wert more callous than the lean-lipped sea” 


or Parmenio’s fine metaphor: 


“ How covetable that strictly bounded mind, 
No shreds of twilight hanging loose upon it! 
Mine own leans out into the dark, and so 
Hazards its very balance, in hope to catch 
The footfall of events ere they arrive, 

And from the dark wins nothing.” 


At a lower height Mr. Watson’s artistry is well exemplified in 
the scene where Hesperus and Venora examine Volmar’s gift 
of jewels. No better instance could be found of deft 
cataloguing which is at the same time poetry. 


“Do but mark 

The wondrous workmanship !—stone after stone 

Carved into shape of life, or overwrought 

With fancies, dreams, out of old Grecian story, 

Here Hermes binds Ixion to the wheel; 

Here is the yet unfreed Andromeda ; 

Here Theseus slays the Minotaur ; and there 

A naked soul quails before Rhadamanthus, 

The cold judge of the dead. On this is figured 

The maiden goddess of the bow and quiver; 

On this, Medea drives her dragon team, 

Lo, Psyche here, at last made one with Eros, 

And all her sorrows over. And on that sard 

You may behold Achilles, not in wrath, 

But with a brow of pity, as when he mourned 

Penthesilea,” 
If the dialogue on the whole lacks dramatic force, an exception 
must be made for the king’s fine outburst in scene iii. and 
for the talk of the peasants, which is always vivid and 
memorable. 


* The Heralds of the Dawn, By William Watson. London: John Lane. 
[4s, 6d. net. | 
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THE “KEW BULLETIN.”* 

THERE is always an interest in turning over the pages of 
the Kew Bulletin to look for the new discoveries of the 
year. The list of new plants in any year is generally a 
pretty long one, and the new introductions of the year 1910 
occupy some thirty-four columns. But as interesting as any 
of the garden flowers is the new lawn grass known as blue 
couch, which seems to have first come into prominence in 
Australia in 1910, and to be a discovery of considerable 
importance for gardeners in warm countries. Hitherto the 
chief grass used in Australia for lawns has been the ordinary 
couch—not the mischievous Triticum repens of England, but 
a separate variety, Cynodon dactylon. The new blue couch 
seems to be a stronger grass which eradicates all other 
weeds and grasses on a lawn and recovers so quickly after 
a drought that, though apparently the lawn is dead, three 
days after wetting it needs the mowing machine. One 
wonders how it would suit a site on hot sand in England. 
Another new addition to the English garden is less welcome, 
An epidemic has broken out among lilac trees, caused by a 
fungus known as Helmintho sporium syringae. The leaves 
are attacked by a brown stain which runs down each 
half of the leaf at some distance from the midrib: this stain 
spreads but does not seem to touch the edge of the leaf. The 
spores multiply at a great pace and are washed by rain or 
carried by birds to other leaves, disfiguring the whole bush, 
The remedy is spraying with a solution of potassium sulphide 
and burning the diseased leaves. But the lilac epidemic is 
not so disastrous as a new disease which belongs peculiarly to 
the greenhouse. This is a paint-eating fungus, Phoma pig- 
mentivora, which has succeeded in establishing itself in newly 
painted hothouses: it flourishes in a high temperature and in 
damp. About a month after the house has been painted 
small rose-coloured specks appear on the paint, spreading to 
dark spots like sprinkled blood. The paint is ruined, and an 
instance is given of a firm which actually lost £200 by the 
destruction of work freshly done. The remedy fortunately 
appears to be simple : if two per cent. of carbolic acid is mixed 
with the paint the fungus cannot develop. 





A POLITICAL SATIRIST.+ 
Ir is a long time since we have seen a volume of political 
satire with merits so great as those which strike the reader of 
Mr. Colvin’s Party Whips, Satire, indeed, for one reason 
or another, is a literary form which seems alien to 
the spirit of the twentieth and even the nineteenth 
century. And even Mr. Colvin has been forced to 
abandon any attempt to produce satire with a technique 
which could possibly be described as modern. He has looked 
to the past for his style if not for his subject-matter; and it 
is not Pope, but Dryden, whom he seems to have chosen as his 
model. And certainly Mr. Colvin has produced no mere 
mechanical, academic pastiche. His verse is fuil of life and 
spirit and of something more than a shadow of Dryden's own 
passion. Here, as an example, are some lines upon a member 
of Parliament :— 
«T cannot tell you how he came to sit,— 

Perhaps, like Lulu, by his father’s wit, 

Or Herbert, scion of a greater strain, 

To show there’s still heredity in brain ; 

Perhaps a fortune by his grandsire made 

In far San Thomé, in the cocoa trade, 

Bought him his seat—or no, the phrase is crude— 

Say, rather, earned his party’s gratitude, 


No matter how, suffice to say that he 

Is idol of a shire’s democracy ; 

A hundred chapels weekly bless his name; 

A hundred cricket clubs his gifts acclaim ; 

Of every charity he heads the list, 

And every child his duteous wife has kissed ; 

His pheasants fly through every tradesman’s door, 
His hares and rabbits feed the grateful poor.” 


Perhaps one of the most important reasons why Mr. Colvin 
succeeds as a satirist better than most of his contemporaries 
is that he is not afraid of giving hard knocks to his victims. 
Satire is clearly not a game that can be played by any one with 
squeamish views on the subject of “good taste.” Among the 
most powerful of Mr. Colvin’s verses, for instance, is “A 


* The Kew Bulletin, 1911. London: Wyman and Sons, [ 4s. 6d.] 


t Party Whips, By Ian D. Colvin, London: Frank Palmer, [ls, net.] 
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Playful Epistle to F. C. G.,” with the actual wording of 
which we should be sorry to associate ourselves, but of 
which the expression is none the less striking. It opens as 
follows :— 
“Good F. C. G., when I behold you in 

The frayed horse-collar of the same old grin, 

Two ancient jests, no more, your stock-in-trade, 

And even these poor two by others made— 

The hatter that from Wonderland you stole, 

The penguin tribe devised by Anatole— 

I wonder how you lost that frolic vein 

Which was at once our pleasure and our pain, 

When your sharp pencil never missed the raw, 

And could do almost everything but draw.” 
Mr. Colvin’s own pen certainly never “ misses the raw,” and, 
though his victims may wince at its sharpness they cannot, 
if they are honest with themselves, help admiring its force. 


FICTION. 
SERVICE YARNS AND MEMORIES.* 

TERE have always been soldiers who could handle the pen, 
when occasion arose, with energy and efficiency. Foreign 
service and campaigning supplied them with materials and, as 
far as expression went, the lack of a special literary training 
had its advantages as well as its drawbacks. What they lacked 
in polish they made up for in simplicity, directness, and natural- 
ness. But the untutored efficiency of the military scribe is a 
thing of the past, and there probably never was a time at which 
such a large proportion of the literary output was contributed 
by soldiers. Formerly they were concerned mainly with subjects 
which appealed primarily to professional readers. Now they 
have invaded all provinces of the realm of letters—history, 
belles-lettres, fiction, and even poetry. ‘“ Linesman’s” brilliant 
work as an essayist is too well known to readers of the 
Spectator to need more than a passing mention. The fasci- 
nating studies of the psychology of war which bear the 
pseudonym of “ Ole Luk Oie” naturally occur in this context; 
Major Beames has given us some penetrating studies of 
various types of native soldiers in his volume On the Verge of 
Empire ; while the humours of military life have latterly found 
admirable interpreters—to mention no others—in Major 
Drury, in Major MacMunn, and in Colonel Callwell, whose 
Service Yarns and Memories, though its opening section deals 
with the actual experiences of the writer in India, South 
Africa, and at the War Office, may none the less be con- 
veniently discussed under the head of “Fiction.” Some of 
the contents of the book have already appeared in various 
periodicals, including Blackwood’s Magazine, which has always 
been fortunate in attracting the best military authors, but 
they emerge from the ordeal of reperusal with credit. 
Colonel Callwell belongs without question to that limited 
class of writers whose services in “cheering us up” recently 
earned the benediction of Mr. Balfour. 

Six of Colonel Callwell’s yarns are grouped under the 
heading of “A Column in the Old Colony,” and may be 
described as sidelights on the inner history of the Boer War— 
a history which will never be written. They take the form of 
a series of portraits, of which those of “The Intelligence 
Merchant” and “The Signalling Officer” are perhaps the 
most diverting. “'The Intelligence Merchant” is described as 
revelling in the possession of a singularly vivid imagination 
supplemented with the faculty of investing even the most 
improbable story with at least some appearance of truth. 
His bent for circumstantial romance is happily illustrated by 
the following example of his powers :— 

“* We've settled the elder Van Niekirk at last, and a good job, 
too. He’s the most regular, downright, irreconcilable, will of-the- 
wisp rebel in the whole blooming Colony and has done no end of 
mischief; but he’s got a bullet bang through him this time, 
although they bundled him away somehow in a Cape cart. Ill 
say this for them, they’re topping good sportsmen as regards 
sticking to their wounded: the bottom of the cart was full of blood 
before they’d gone half a mile—running down the wheels! Then 
there’s young Naude—quite a good lad, they say—who’s out on 
commando simply for the joke of the thing; he has a brother in 
the Town Guard at Beaufort West and he himself plays three- 
quarters for some place in the Eastern Provinces; anyway, he’s 
shot through the thigh, so he’ll be off footer for a bit. He managed 
to stick to his horse, and we just missed getting him, although he 
had a narrow squeak. Steenkamp of Bokfontein (the farm is just 
a little off the road near that place where we got all the lucerne 
three or four days ago, you remember, Colonel) has got it 


sr Jy Colonel C. E, Callwell, C.B, London: 











* Service Yarns and Memories. 
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h the arm; but the worst of it is it may be only 
a flesh wound, There’s two more of them hit, but I haven’t 
had the names yet. We dusted them up right well—nearly 
made a real good haul.’ Such was the report of the Intelligence 
Merchant, supported by frequent references to his note-book, and 
delivered with a deliberation and with an obvious determination 
to adhere scrupulously to actual facts that were calculated to 
carry conviction to the most sceptical mind. What had actually 
occurred was this. Some scouts, moving forward through rather 
broken ground far away to the left front and out of sight of the 
main body of the Column, had detected figures moving amon 
some rocks on a low ridge in front of them. They had dismount 
in a smart and soldierlike manner, they had taken cover after the 
most yy method, and they had opened a steady, well- 
sustained fire upon the enemy, which had not, however, been 
returned. After a brief period of suspense the figures had been 
observed to be effecting a retrograde movement, and they had 
thereupon turned out to be a troop of baboons, somewhat ruffled 
in temper, naturally enough, at the uncalled-for demonstration of 
hostility of which they had been the victims, but which had 
suffered only intellectual and moral, and no actual, damage.” 
The genius of “The Signalling Officer” lay chiefly in his tact- 
ful handling of his Column-Commander, and though a partial 
Nemesis befell him for his zeal in beating the Karoo for 
ostrich eggs, it is pleasant to read the closing words of this 
chapter: “The soldier who never makes a mistake is not 
likely to make anything worth making either in peace or war, 
and there was no one in the column who would have made 
more of areal chance had one presented itself to him than the 
Signalling Officer.” The comment is characteristic of Colonel 
Callwell’s method. He spares nobody’s weaknesses or foibles, 
but his satire is not of a damaging quality; it always goes 
hand in hand with appreciation of the sterling qualities of 
his subject, whether he be a trooper in “Somebody's Light 
Horse, a corps comprising a set of typical scallywags,” or a 
subaltern of Lancers who came to his regiment ignorant of 
the very rudiments of soldiership. Of the remaining yarns 
the cleverest is “The Disbanding of the Guava Rifles,” a 
wonderful fantasia on the red-tape methods of the War Office 
which could only have been composed by one with intimate 
inside knowledge of the workings of that department. But 
the impression which it conveys needs to be modified by what 
Colonel Callwell admits at the close of his autobiographical 
chapters :— 

“It is a funny old place, the War Office. Reorganizations, 

Reconstitution Committees, Royal Commissions sweep over it, yet 
it jogs along in many respects in the same old way. ... But 
plenty of good work is done in it; and if these few random 
reminiscences, jotted down at a venture, deal mainly with tho 
lighter side of the operations of the institution, it must not be 
supposed that an old hand could not tell many stories to show the 
efficiency of a department of State which is often very unfairly 
criticised.” 
It is a pity that Colonel Callwell has not told one of these 
stories as a set-off to his amusing pictures of futile circum- 
locution. The fact is, it is far easier to spin an amusing yarn 
about the blunders of officials than about their administrative 
efficiency. The only occasion on which the present writer had 
any practical experience of War Office methods, they worked 
with a promptitude and good-will which left nothing to be 
desired. 





The Devil’s Wind. By Patricia Wentworth (Mrs. G, F. Dillon) 
(Andrew Melrose. 63.)—This romarkable novel deals with 
the Indian Mutiny and treats a hackneyed subject so 
cleverly that the book seems positively original. The opening 
chapters describing a great London ball in the year 1854 are 
extremely entertaining, and the tragedy of Cawnpore has never 
been more vividly described. Although the novel is rich in 
incidents the characterization does not suffer, the heroine, Helen 
Wilmot, and her cousin, the beautiful but egotistical Adela 
Lauriston, being extraordinarily well drawn. The figure of the 
hero is, however, conventional, and he is not altogether free from 
the fault generally attributed to the horo of feminine novelists— 
that of being merely a type. The end of the book after tho 
political situation has calmed down and the reader is expecting 
an anticlimax is most ably managed, but the present writer 
would like to know what provision the author intended to make 
for the legal situation which arises in the last chapter. 

Daphne in the Fatherland, (Andrew Melrose. 63.)—This little 
story gives an account of a girl’s adventures in Berlin, where she 
moves in the highest circles. As, however, she has not been 
presented at home, she has to seo a Court from no more 
glorious position than the musicians’ gallery, from which she 
describes the magnificent doings with some humour. The 
differences ,between English and German society scem to be 
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entirely on the surface, the German smart people being quite 
as keen on amusement and entertainment as their fellows in 
Great Britain. There is a diverting chapter which gives an 
account of the Emperor coming to visit some distant relations 
and going on a picnic like any other human being, but the 
good taste of portraying living people under their own names 
may be questioned. Indeed, good taste is hardly a characteristic 
of this lively little novel. 

The Department Store: a Novel of To-day. By Margaret Béhme. 
Translated from the German by Ethel Colburn Mayne. (D. Appleton 
and Co. 6s.)—In strong contrast to the novel just noticed, dealing 
with “nobly born” personages in Germany, is tho translation 
of a German novel dealing with the upper middle classes, As 
its title announces, the story is one of a gigantic shop or store in 
Berlin conducted by one Joshua Miillenmeister. The characters 
are all more or less concerned with Miillenmeister’s store, and 
detailed accounts are given both of the family of the proprietor 
and of many of his employees. Here, again, as in the story 
of “Daphne,” the English reader will find that there is more 
difference between England and Germany in small outside matters 
than in the inner spirit of things, Miillenmeister’s store is as 
competitively inexorable to the small tradesmen as any big shop 
in England, and its departments are as well run and complete as 
those to which we are accustomed over here, The novel is very long 
and covers a great number of years, and necesearily suffers a little 
from the interest being switched off constantly from one small 
group of characters to another. Nevertheless the most prominent 
figures all through are Joshua Miillenmeister and his elder son 
and the reader will follow the details of their history with con- 
siderable interest. 

Reavas.e Novets.—The Prince and Betty. By P. G. Wodchouse. 
(Mills and Boon. 63.)—A lively little sketch concerned chiefly 
with an American millionaire who wishes to start a rival to Monte 
Carlo in an island in the Mediterranean. Kingfisher Blue: a 
Wayfaring Story. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. (Smith, Elder and Co. 
63.)—Tho matter of this novel is interesting, but the hero author, 
has a most irritating habit of apostrophizing, not only his reader, 
but the various characters of the plot, which considerably 
lessens the attractiveness of his story. 


SOME BOOKS OF 











THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


All the World’s Air-Craft. Edited by Fred T. Jane. 
(Sampson Low. 21s. net.)—Mr. Jane has just issued the third 
annual edition of his companion volume to his famous “Fighting 
Ships.” Nothing could bring home to the reader more forcibly 
the rate at which evolution in aeronautics is proceeding than this 
absorbing work. Many of the machines described in its pages 
are already obsolescent, while others (such as the Short hydro- 
plane, which has recently given such good proof of its practica- 
bility) are too recent to be included in its catalogue. The machines 
are grouped under the various nationalities, and, if we may make 
a suggestion, the value of the book would be increased by com- 
parative tables to show the relative strength of the several 
nations at a single glance. It is interesting to notice that 
although at the moment Great Britain is behind Germany in the 
number of naval and military acroplanes, she is ahead of her as 
regards privately owned machines, the estimated figures being: 
Great Britain 130, Germany 100. France, of course, leads easily 
in this as in other categories with 400 private aeroplanes. 





The Posthumous Essays of John Churton Collins. Edited by L. C. 
Collins, (J. M. Dent and Sons. 6s. net.)—A collection of a dozen 
papers upon miscellaneous literary subjects by the late Professor 
Churton Collins is sure to find many readers. Most of them 
were originally delivered as lectures, though two or three have 
been published in magazines. None, however, can be said to be of 
very great interest, though many bear traces of the characteristic 
energy of their author’s mind. An account of “Shakespearean 
Theatres,” while it is unfortunately not abreast of modern research 
into the subject, contains a vivid imaginary description of the 
scene inside an Elizabethan playhouse during a performance. A 
paper upon Dr. Johnson adds little to our appreciation of his 
character and shows none of the sympathetic insight which 
characterizes Sir Walter Raleigh’s series of essays on the same 
theme. Of more interest in themselves as well as topically are 
a set of three essays upon “ Browning and Butler,” “ Browning 
and Montaigne,” and “ Browning and Lessing.” In these Brown- 
ing’s attitude towards religion is sympathetically and fully 
discussed. “To how many of us,” Professor Churton Collins 
exclaims, “has Browning sent new life-blood pulsing into the old 








truths ; for how many of us has he rekindled lights that were 
becoming dim and taught us to understand and feel what 
Christianity really means!” 





Through Polynesia and Papua. By Frank Burnett. (Francis 
Griffiths, 12s, 6d. net.)—There is nothing noteworthy about 
Mr. Burnett’s book except the profusion of photographic illustra- 
tions—his sub-title is “Wanderings with a Camera”—and the 
attacks which he makes on missionaries. They are not liked, he 
gives us to understand, by the majority of officials and traders, 
For ourselves we are disposed to put the practical testimony of 
such names as Selwyn, Patteson, and Paton above the very vague 
evidence on which Mr. Burnett relies. But we can do more than 
this. Mr. H. Hesketh Prichard in his Through Trackless Labrador 
has something very much to the point. Speaking of the Moravian 
mission and the Eskimo, he says: “ From the very outset the 
mission has stood between this people and partial, if not entire, 
annihilation.” In early days the Eskimo had been treacherous 
and cruel; no stranger’s life was safe. Thon the Moravians tamed 
them. In 1775 a naval officer, who had been sent to report on 
the matter, wrote: “ By means of this laudable Society a herd of 
barbarous savages are in a fair way to become useful subjects, 
Then traders came and brought with them the customary evils, 
Once more the missionaries arose to save the Eskimo. They 
demanded grants of land in the vicinity of their stations. This 
request was looked upon with immense and idiotic suspicion, but 
the Society stood firm and finally gained the day.” Without 
doubt tho traders, whose corrupting influence the Moravians with- 
stood, would have given the same account of them as Mr. Burnett’s 
friends have given him of the missionaries in the Pacific. With 
what sort of prepossession he would be likely to hear their story it 
is not difficult to imagine after a glance at his book. 


Diary of Gideon Welles. With an Introduction by John T, 
Morse, jun. 3 vols. (Constable and Co, 42s, net.)—All students 
of the American Civil War will be glad of the publication of this 
diary of Welles, who was Secretary of the Navy under Lincoln and 
Johnson. The diary extends from 1861 to 1869, and is printed 
without any omissions except of “a few strong expressions, purely 
personal and private.” 





The laudable work of publishing parish records is being 
systematically undertaken in Shropshire by the Shropshire Parish 
Register Society, of which we have been sent the latest publication 
(privately printed: Mr. G. W. 8S. Sparrow, Albrighton Hall, 
Shrewsbury). The Society was founded fourteen years ago, and 
has already printed ninety-six registers. The volume before 
us contains that of the parish of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, from its 
beginning in 1584 to the year 1812, 


Copyright : its History andits Law, By Richard Rogers Bowker 
(Constable and Co, 21s. not.)—Authors will be pleased to know of 
this summary of the principles of copyright, which is written with 
special reference to the American Code of 1909 and the British 
Act of 1911. 





Mayhew’s Who's Who in Finance (Parliamentary Section), 
Compiled by Alfred Mayhew. (The Compiler: 4 Pall Mall Placa, 
London, 25s. net.)—Colonel Mayhew has put together a list of 
the directorships held by various members of Parliament, The 
list contains 277 names; from this, however, a deduction should 
be made for names of members who have held directorships but 
have resigned them. One gentleman, whose name we will not 
give, holds, or has held, thirty-nine directorships. Eleven are 
described as “ paying no dividend” and eighteen as “liquidated.” 
Some are described as “ private companies”; of others it is said. 
“No shares issued”; two only are described as “ paying dividends.” 
Another, who also shall be nameless, has forty-siz under his name, 
Twenty-two of these pay dividends, or have been absorbed by 
companies which pay. A third has had ten ventures, the results 
of which may be given: “No results so far”; “no business done 
so far”; “no results so far”; “did not go to allotment”; “no 
results so far”; “suggestion made that Committee of Investi- 
gation be appointed”; “no results so far”; ditto; “pays. 
dividends” ; “subscriptions returned.” 


Walford’s County Families. (Spottiswoode and Co. 60s.)—The 
descriptive sub-title of this volume, now appearing for the fifty- 
second time, is that it is a “ Manual of the Titled and Untitled 
Aristocracy of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland.” There 
are peculiar difficulties in the editing of such a work, the dis- 
tinguishing lines which include or exclude being somewhat vague 
and variable ; our impression from an acquaintance of long stand- 
ing with tho volume is that the editing has been well done, and that 
the excellent tradition of the founder, Edward Walford (1825-1897), 
has been maintained. 
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New Eprrions.—Historical Memorials of Canterbury. By 
Arthur P. Stanley, D.D. (John Murray. 1s. net.)—A cheap reprint 
of Dean Stanley’s well-known work is sure to be popular. The book 
js well illustrated with photographs and plans.——The reissue of 
The Autobiography of Theobald Wolfe Tone (Maunsel and Co., 
2 vols., 7s. 6d. net) is timely in view of the revival of the Home 


Rule controversy. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—_—~>—_—— 


Abbott (F. F.), The Common People of Ancient Rome, er 8vo (Routledge) 6/ 
Abbott (F. F.), Society and Politics in Ancient Romie, cr 8vo (Routledge) 6/0 


Anderson (J. B.), The Mask, Cr 8V0..........ssscseeeeceeeereeeeneres (Simpkin) net 4/0 
Annam (W.), The Duties of Employers under the National Insurance Act, 
BOUL, BVO ccooscererosroerecsenrsecenccoresrvoressecssoscesesenessoocsccososesoses (W. Hodge) net 2/6 





Ash (E. L.), Faith and Suggestion, cr 8vo .. (Herbert & Daniel) net 3/6 
Ashes of Incense. By Author of “ Mastering Flame,” cr 8vo ...... (Harper) 6/0 

Brockbauk (E, M.), Children: their Care and Management, 8vo 
(H. Frowde) net 3/6 
Bruce (F.), The Mysticism of Colour, cr 8V0..,.....:.ssesseesse-+s (W. Rider) net 3/6 
Burton (J. *B.), po EE eee (F. V. White) 60 
Bury (J. s. )» Diseases of the Nervous System, 8vo (Sherratt & Hughes) net 15/0 
Calcutta Curiosities, oblong 4to (Thacker) net 2/6 
Cambridge (A.), The Retrospect, Cr 8V0 .......cssessesreeserensreserseenees (S. Paul) 6/0 
Carpenter (8. ron ), A Parson’s Defence, er8vo . (Longmans) net 3/6 
Coppée (F.), The Guilty Man, CF 8V0...........:csssessseeesensenessereres (Greening) 6,0 
Craies (E.), Recipes from East and West, l2mo . ..-(Routledge) net 2/6 
Curtin (M. T.-), Phrynette Married, cr 8vo ooen -+.e..-(Richards) 6/0 
Davis (A. ), A Layman’s P hilosophy, er 8vo. eo AK, Paul) net 3/6 
De Burgh (W. G.), The Legacy of Greece and Ro rs 
(Me acdons aid Vand Evans) net 2/6 

De Laval (C, G.), Centrifugal Pumping Machinery, roy 8 

(Hill Pub. Co.) net 12/6 















Fedden (Mrs. R.), The Sign: a Novel, cr 8V0........ccc0cecsee sees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Forbes (M. C.), Yo Kulu and Back, cr 8vo .... (Thacker) net 5/0 
Foster (H.), Stall Work, SVO ...........c.cccceescceeeseceeeeenes ..(H. Rees) net 3/6 
Foster (M.), A Rose Amidst Scotch Thistiles, cr 8vo ............... (J, Ousele 6/0 
Foster (R. F.), Cab No, 44, cr Svo Ward & Loc ef 6/0 
Fox (F.), Problems of the Pac ifie, 8vo.. Norgate) net 7/6 





Gales (li. L.), Studies in Arcady. Second Series, cr 8v0 
(Herbert & Daniel) net 5/0 
Ghosh (C. C.), Life-Histories of Indian Insects, No. 3, roy 8vo 






(Thacker) net 3/0 
Gibbon (P.), The Adventures of Miss Gregory, cr 8vo ............ (F. Palmer) 6,0 
Graham (J. W.), Evolution and Empire, cr Svo ......... (Headley) net 2/6 
Grubb (E.), yyy 4 and Business, CF BVO ..........cceceeeseeeee (Unwin) net 2/6 
Handcock (P. 8. P.), Mesopotamian Are hxolog cones yao net 12/6 
Hargrave (B.), A Year’s Gardening, 8V0 ..............00.s0000 (T. Laurie) net 6/0 
Harris (FP. B.), The Life of Edward Montagu, First Son of Sandwich, 
Ba OD cxconevtonie sennceneesnnccettanagpneiinacsnnensmadtenniateiiadiil (J. Murray) net 24/0 
Martley 1c. G.), Story of Santiago de Compostela, l2mo ......... ...(Dent) net 4/6 


— (J.), The Greet Texts of the Bible, St, John 1-12; 1 Corinthians, 
(T. & T. Clark) each 10/0 
Hertord (R. T.), Pharisaism: its Aim and its Method, cr 8vo 
(Willis ums & Norgate) net 5/0 
(Longmans) net 4/6 
....(8. Swift) 6/0 
. Murray) net 6/0 


James (W.), Essays in Radical Empiricism, 8vo ....... 
Kersey (W. H.), ‘Lhe Darksome Maids of Bagleere, cr 
Lacy (M. E.), With Daunte in Modern Florence, er 8vo 






Lalor (N. P. O.), Hospital and Dispensary Code, lémo ......... (Thacker) net 3,6 
Lalor (N. P. O.), The Campaign against Malariaim Italy, 8vo (Thacker) net 3,0 
Laurence (D. H.), The Trespasser, Cr 8V0............cccccsceseseeeeeee (Duckworth) 6/0 


Leather (E. M.), The Folk-Lore of Herefordshire, roy 8vo 
(Sidgwick and Jackson) net 21/0 
Livingstone (R. W.), The Greek Genius and its Meaning to Us, 8vo 
A csasnnemmnens Press) net 6/0 
Mackay (H.), Half Loaves: a Novel, cr 8V0 .......00.+ (Chatto) 6 +4 
Malby (R. A.), The Story of my Rock Garden, 8yo . (Headley) net 
Mason (C. W.), The Food of Birds in India, roy 8vo . . ..(Thacker) net 11, 3 
Middleton (R.), Poems and Songs, CF 8VO  ........cccccseeeeceeseeseeees (Unwin) net 5/0 
Middleton (K.), The Ghost Ship, and other Stories, er 8vo...... (Unwin) net 5/0 
Mills (A. W.), Practical Metaphysics for Healing and Self-Culture, 8vo 
(L. N. Fowler) net 3/6 
Moffett (E.), Récits Historiques, 55 av. J.C.—1610, cr 8vo ...(Harrap) net 2/6 
Montessori (M.), The Montessori Method, 8vo.......... +... (Heinemann) net 7/6 
Nietzsche (F. F.-), The Young Nietzsche, 8vo... ..-(Heinemann) net 15/0 
Outdoor Sports, SVO..............0-resecserccssorssssscsceesenccserssceessoesecesssoses (Cassell) 3/6 
Paterson (‘T, F.), Notes on Sanitation for Indian Troops, lémo 
(Thacker) net 2/6 
{Heinemann) net 5/0 
.{(Unwin) net 5/0 
(8S. Swift) net 2,6 








Patterson (J. E.), The Lure of the Sea, 8vo......... 
Percival (M.), Chats on old Jewellery and Trinke 
Phillips (3.), The King: a Tragedy, cr 8vo ............00+ 






Pollen (A.), John Hungerford Pollen, 1820—1902, 8vo ......... (J. Murray) net 15/0 
Prideaux (E. B, R.), Problems in Physical Chemistry, 8vo (Constable) net 7/6 
Pullan (L.), The Gospels, Cr BVO ...........0.scces-esesseeessersersescereeces (Longmans) 5/0 
Ransome (E, L.) and Saurbrey (A.), Reinforced Concrete Buildings, roy 8vo 
(Hill Publishing Co.) net 10/6 
Rays of the Dawn. By a Watcher, Cr 8V0........0.csscsssseerceseneees (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Redesdale (Lord), A Tragedy in Stone, 8V0 ...........ccsecesseseeeseeees (Lane) net 7/6 






Roberts (H. C.), Old Brent’s Daughter, cr 8vo ...... ...(Duckworth) 6/0 
Roberts (R. E.), Heurik Ibsen, a Critical Study, 8vo. ...(M. Secker) net 7/6 
Shelley (Frances, Lady), Diary, 1787-1817, BVO ........0cce-000+s (J. Murray) net 10/6 
Squier (L. W.), Old-Age Dependency in the United States, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Stone (E. D.), Herbert Kynaston: Short Memoir, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 3/6 
Studley (J. T.), The Journal of a Sporting Nomad, 8vo ............ (Lane) net 12/6 
System of Treatment (A), by Many Writers, 4 vols, 8vo ...(Churchill) net 84/0 
Thomson (A.), The Anatomy of the Human Eye, 'Bvo 
(Clarendon Press) net 42/0 
Thurston (E.), Omens and Superstitions of Southern India, 8vo 
(Unwin) net 12/6 
Tulloch (Sir A. B.), A Soldier’s Sailoring, 8V0..........0000+00+00+++ (Jarrold) net 7/6 
Turner (L.), Written Down, cr 8V0 ..,..........s0:00008+ .(Ward and Lock) 3/6 
Unity of Faith (The), by several Authors, cr 8V0..............+.+. (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Vasu (N.), The Archwological Survey of Mazurabhanja, vol. i., roy 8vo 
(Thacker) net 22/6 
Vasu (N.), The Modern Buddhism and its Followers in Orissa, cr 8vo 
( Gy hacker) net 4/6 
Wade (C. B.), Jobim Pym, O90......0sccrccccccsoccscescescossesceccoscevoes (I, Pitman) net 7/6 
Wahlenberg (A. )e "Twas Long Ago, CF 8V0 .........cecsserereeeeeceeresees (Nutt) net 3/6 
Walden (J. W. H.), The Universities of Ancient Greece, er 80 
(Routledge) 6, 
Wales (H.), The Spinster, COE canenpcienennemnctenens sunbindnnmmiinncentid (Long) 6 
Walling (W. E.), Socialism as It Is, cr 8vo .(Macmillan) net 8 
‘ 
6 








Warner (P. F.), England v. Australia, 8vo .. ... (Mills & Boon) net 7, 
Wason (R. A.), Happy Hawkins, Cr 8V0 ..........0..cccceceeeseeeeees (Richards) 6; 
Welch (A, C.), The Religion of Israel under the agra, 8vo0 
. & T. Clark) net 7 
Wells (H. G.) and Others, The Great State, cr 8VO ........::ssc0eeeeee (Harper) 6; 
White (C. G.-) and Harper (H.), The Aeroplane in War, 8vo 
bea W. Laurie) net 12/6 
26 


Young (F.), ‘ Titanic,’ cr 8vo .. (Richards) net 








LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gin. £3 30 # Oby Oft. 





Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............294,000,000. 





BONUS YEAR 1912. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





FoR muTuAL LIFE assurance. 


Particulars will be forwarded 
post free on application to— 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 





Clergy in Poor Parishes. 


A FRIEND OFFERS to send a GIFT of £100 to the 

ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY as soon as 
the present supplementary total (£4,300 on May 22) 
can be brought up to £6,000. ‘The object is to 
prevent a reduction in the rate of payments to 
clergy in 1,000 poor parishes already notified. 
The Committee promise to recall the notices of 
reduction if the deficit of £6,000 can be made 


up in supplementary gifts before May 31, 


ACS. OFFICE:— 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Crosvenor Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friediand, Paris. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 





OBESITY ‘Tt 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 


PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 





CALLARD & CO., 
80 Regent St., London, V/. 


Sample and 
Booklet free from 
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A SELF- 
EVIDENT 
PROPOSITION. 


HE most valuable and useful 
Life Policy is that which 
yields the largest return for the 
Premiums paid. This is simply 
and clearly shown in _ the 
Prospectus just issued by the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund, of 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh ; 
28Cornhill, E.C. ; and5 Waterloo 
Place, 8.W., London. A Copy 
will be sent post free anywhere. 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Reg rs, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE lication. 
E. DENT a ep 9 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EC. 


FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 
THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


free on_ap 
nd 





TRADE-MABE. 








The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 





TENNIS. 


GOLF (18 Holes). FISHING. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


RAYTON HALL, CUMBERLAND.—To be let, fur- 

nished, with immediate entry, either upon lease or for short term, In 

close proximity to the Cumberland Lakes ; is beautifully situated in a park of 

about 400 acres and contains six reception-rooms and 30 bedrooms, Three 

thousand acres of mixed shooting; there are several packs of foxhounds, 

les, and otter hounds in the vicinity.—Full particulars may be had from 
FRANCIS J, THOMSON, Estate Office, Brayton, Carlisle. 
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WO WELL-EDUCATED WOMEN (degree and teachin 

diplomas) desire to open dual Preparatory School in good residentiet 
neighbourhood, preferably near London. Would any parents in need of such 
educational facilities kindly communicate?—Miss E, ASHFORD, 5 Ashley 
Terrace, Ilfracombe. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


IVERSITY OF BRISTOL.—Council invites applica- 

tions for the post of MISTRESS of METHOD, becoming vacant in 
September next. Number of women students in training 125. Salary £300 
perannum, Further information may be obtained from the Registrar, 


RIVATE SECRETARY.—Young gentleman (20), 
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YHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


‘The Council is about to appoint a JUNIOR ASSISTANT LE 
French at a stipend of £150. Applications should be sent to the REGISTe 
(from whom full particulars may be obtained) not later than 5th June, 


N Of THAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, WELLINGBOROUGH, 


Two ASSISTANT MISTRESSES for Mathematics and French respective] 
are required at the above School. In both cases an Honours Degree or ite 
equivalent, together with experience, is looked for, and in the case of the 
French Mistress residence in France. The initial salary offered is £199 
annum non-resident, Forms of application may be obtained from the — 
signed, By Order of the Governors, 

County Education Offices, J. L. HOLLAND, Secretary, 

Northampton. ‘ 














(jess es BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, P 
BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress: Miss M. E, BOON, M.A. 


WANTED in September next two Assistant Mistresses :— 
(1) A Classical Mistress with Honours Desree or its equivalent who ig 
also able to teach some history or English. 
(2) A Trained Junior Form Mistress who has special qualifications fog 
Lower School work, 
— for both positions should have had experience in good Secondary 
ools, 
Salary £100 to £150 perannum, In fixing the initial salary the Governors 
will pay due regard to experience and qualifications, 
Form of application and scale of salary may be obtained from the under. 
signed, to whom applications should be forwarded as soon as possible. 
HERBERT REED, Assistant Clerk, 
Education Department, Sunderland, May 23rd, 1912. 


| | ok thd sch athe OF LONDON. 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE—TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 


There will be vacancies in the above Department in September 1912 fog 
TWO LECTURERS (Men) in HISTORY and in ENGLISH respectively. 

Applications must be received by first post Wednesday, June 5th at latest, 

Further particulars can be obtained from THE WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ 
College, New Cross, 8.E, 


(joss Fae EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
HELSTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Wanted in September next an ASSISTANT MASTER, qualified to teach 
Geography on Modern Lines, Mathematics, and English subjects. Games 
essential, Applicants must have a degree, or have passed an Inter, Arts or 
Inter. Science examination, or some examination equivalent thereto. Salary 
£120, rising by annual increments of £10 to £160, Forms of application may be 
obtained, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, from the HEAD. 
MASTER, County School, Helston, to whom all applications should be sent 
not later than 18th June, 1912, 

17th May, 1912. 


PEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING, 


The Council will shortly proceed to appoiat an ASSISTANT LECTURER ia 
the Training Department. The appointment will take effect at the beginning 
of the Michaolmas term, 1912. 

The Assistant Lecturer will be required to lecture on the method and te 
superintend the practice ef Modern Language teaching of the students of the 
Department. 

bee sy Re oye of applications, and not more than three recent testimonials. 
should be sent not later than June 15th to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, 

















ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London). 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 


The Council are about to appoint a SECRETARY to the Principal, The 
appointment will take effect in September next. 
University Training and knowledge of Secretarial work essential, 
Applications, from women only, must be sent not later than June 15th to the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
ETHEL T, McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council, 








educated (London, ——— good appearance, able to kee 
take charge of correspondence, typewriting, Fronch (Pupil of Prof. S. A, 
niversity), desires appointment as Private Secretary. 


Olivier, B.A., Paris 
Highest references, Address—A. F. H., 1 Plattaville Road, Liverpool, 


OROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE—TRADE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The Governors will in September require an 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS for 8 weekly attendances, to teach English, Indus- 
trial History, and Arithmetic. Salary £110 perannum. After Easter the post 
will be a full-time ene, with £1%, rising to £190. Full particulars and 
form of application can be had on sending stamped addressed envelope to the 
LADY 8S PERINTEN DENT, Borough Polytechnic, London, S.E, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
43 & 45 Harley Street, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH will be vacant in July. Applications 
should be sent in, not later than June 4th, on forms which can be obtained from 
the Secretary, with further particulars of the appointment, 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

int a JUNIOR ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
50 perannum: Applications should be sent by 
, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 














The Council is about to a 
English Literature. Sal 
June 8th to the REGISTR 


ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Chief Mathematical Mastership will be vacant at the end of the present 
term. Initial Salary from £130 to £170 year, according to experience, rising 
to £200 by annual increments of £10, or, in special cases, to . A Graduate 
in First or Second Class Honours is desired. 

Apply to Rev, HERBERT A, WATSON, D.D., Head-Master. 

JOHN G, SWAINSON, 
Clerk to the Governors. 








| p BGUIRED, a VICE-PRINCIPAL for a Government 
Girls’ High School in a CAPETOWN SUBURB, SOUTH AFRICA, 

SUBJECTS :—English, History, and Latin. 
bridge equivalent), training, and experience essential. Salary £180 with 
residence, Outward sage paid on 3 years’ agreement. The Principal is 
a Degree-certificated Student of Girton College, the School is of high standing 
and the conditions are exceptionally good. 

Apply immediately, giving FULL particulars—age, education, experience, 
etc.—to Miss GRUNER, 59 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 

A.U.W.T. Members are specially invited to pe 


Degree (or Oxford or Cam- 








EQUIRED for the GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
(Government High School), PORT ELIZABETH, Cape Colony, a 
FORM MISTRESS, preferably with a Science Degree, to teach Botany, 
Nature Study, and Geography. Degree (or Oxford or Cambridge equivalent), 
training and experience essential. Salary £130, with board, residence, and 
laundry during school terms, and passage out paid on condition of a 3 years’ 
agreement. The School is of high standing, and the conditions are good, 
Apply, giving FULL particulars—age, education, experience, etc.—to Miss 
GRUNER, 59 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 
A.U.W.T. Members are specially invited to apply. 


AREHOUSEMEN, CLERKS AND DRAPERS’ 
SCHOOLS, PURLEY, SURREY, 

A HEAD-MISTRESS is WANTED for the Girls’ School (112 Girls) to com- 
mence duties early in August next. Applicants (between the age of 25 and 35) 
should have degree in one of the British Universities. Boarding School 
experience desirable. Commencing salary £130 per annum, with board- 





residence, medical attendance, and laundry. The necessary Form of Agee 
tion, with 

undersigne 
—By Order, G. 
London, E,C, 


articulars and a list of Chief Duties, will be forwarded by the 
»st) of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 


upon receipt (by 
DLEY, Secretary. Offices, 4 Ludgate Hull, 


FREDK, 
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Pe. Se 
EWCASTLE -UPON- TYNE EDUCATION 
N COMMITTEE. 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
UIRED, for the above Municipal Secondary School, two Form Masters. 

A Graduate in Science, to teach Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry; anda 
Grad ts. 

A a Fr Committee’s Scale of Salaries and a Form of Application for 
the above post may be ~ eee by sending a stamped addressed foolscap 

undersign 
orelop tions must be returned so as to reach me not later than Saturday, 
June Ist. SPURLEY HEY, Secretary. 
Education Offices, Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


EAD-MISTRES SB. 


The Governing Body of St. Martin’s High School, Charing Cross Road, W.C., 
jnvite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS which will become 
yacant in September next. ae 

ae peme tor the removal of the School into a suburban district has been 
pealed by the Board of Education, and the Governors contemplate the erection 
at an early date of a new school to accommodate 300 girls, 

Commencing salary perannum, ° ’ 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University of the United Kingdom and 
of not more than 38 years ofage.  ipgond 

vassing, direct or indirect, will be a disqualification. 

Applications, together with typed copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, to be sent to the Honorary Correspondent at the School on or 
before June 17th, 1912. 


[NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, 
The Council of the College invites applications for the CHAIR of 
ECONOMICS and COMMERCE, Salary £400, 
Further iculars and forms of application 5 4 be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, to whom application must be sent not later than June 17th. 


ORTH WALES COUNTIES TRAINING COLLEGE 
COMMITTEE, 


BANGOR NORMAL COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


The Committee of the Coll require the services of a Warden of Women 
Btuderts to commence duties in September next. 

University degree or equivalent qualification necessary. 

Commencing salary, £150, resident. 

Form of application and govtiowies may be obtained from the Principal, 
Normal College, om —in te Mm 

Canvassing in any form wi a disqualification. 

EVAN R. DAVIES, 

Secretary to the Committee. 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 




















OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


About anesthesia it has been said, not without reason, that no discov 
has ever done so much to alleviate man’s sufferings; and none has ten 
more to cause the infliction of pain upon the lower anim 

Something very similar might well be affirmed of the hypodermic syringe. 
Most useful in curing or relie many of the ills to which mankind is li 
this little instrument is to the te creation the common source of untold 
agonies, of woe unspeakable, of long-protracted pangs at which the national 
conscience would shudder aghast could it be brought to realize them, And 
the evil is becoming rapidly worse year by . 

The Society offers to send a lecturer } mvp of charge to literary societies, 


= meetings, etc. 
ntributions to the Society will be gratefully acknowledged. 
Read “Only a Needle Prick,” by Dr. H. Snow. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Cupreutty, of Landen), 
York Place, er Street, W. 


—_——__. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 


Head of the De ment—Miss SARA MELHUISH, M.A. 

The Course includes f reparation for the Examiuations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Studeuts are admitted to the Training Course in October — , 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), One Scholarship (value £20), and a limited 
number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in October 1912, 
They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree or its equivalent 
Applications should be sent to the Head of the Departm later than 

pplications sho sen’ e e De ent not later 
July ist, 1912. 











HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secon Training, and 
the bridge Syndicate, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
( Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £05, 
py from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Fund, 














T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ _ School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Seco: Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 i a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 





The London County Council invites seeietions for the following positi 
at the COUNTY SECONDARY SCH , FULHAM: 
1) ASSISTANT MISTRESS specially qualified in Mathematics. Candi- 
must have taken honours in a final examination fora degree held by 
a recognized egy and must have had experience in teaching. Minimum 
nenns et £120, rising to £220 by yearly increments of £10. 

(2) JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS, to e charge of Form Lower ITI. Salary 
im accordance with the Council's scale for non-graduate mistresses in secondary 
schools, viz., £120, rising to £180 by yearly increments of £6. 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to 
the Education Officer, London County Council Education ces, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Monday, 
Mth June, 1912. Every communication must be marked H.4 on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualitica- 
tion for appointment, 


Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
Sted Mag, 1008, 


ANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 


under the auspices of 
Tue University ayp THE Epucation CoMMITTEER, 


PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE. 
The Education Committee and the University jointly invite applications for 
the above-named appointment, Salary £600 per annum. 
Particulars as to duties and conditions, and forms of application, may be 


LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Ppasezes COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science Department, 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D. Principal :—Miss 
DAVIE, B.A. Lllustrated prospectus from the Principal. 


ROW BOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Thoroughly good education on modern lines, — attention to development 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken, For prospectus apply Miss A. 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, wborough. 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 

The house is on vel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful siateiet 
neighbourhood of | eel grounds of 27 acres are available for Go 
six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 

mdon professors attend, Principal: Miss EDDES, 




















ebtained from the Registrar, the University, M ter, on pt of 
omnes, addressed, foolscap envelope. 
= nee for the receipt of applications is Tuesday, June 18th, 
ay, q 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 


Applications are invited for the Paw * ASSISTANT LECTURER and 
40. 


DEMONSTRATOR in BOTANY. 
Applications and Testimonials should received not later than Saturday, 
be obtained, 


June 8th, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A.,, 
Bangor, May 10th, 1912. 


Secretary and Registrar. 
YPEWRITING OF 














EVERY DESORIPTION, 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 

Accuracy and ar return guaran’ . Highest testimonials, 
No DICKI SON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


= 





LECTURES, &c. 


ONDON SOCIETY OF THE NATIONAL UNION OF 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES. Non-Militant, Non-Party. 58 Vic- 

toria St.,S.W. PUBLIC RECEPTION, Tuesday, May 28, Empress Rooms, 
Kensington, 3.30 to 6.15. Chair: Miss Eurty Davies, LL.D. Speakers: Miss 
CLementina Biack, Miss Cocke, Miss G. Drxes Sricen. Sale of Oriental China, 


ILLAH McCARTHY anp GRANVILLE BARKER 
will give Afternoon Performances, 
June llth, 14th, and 15th, of 
Gilbert Murray’s translation of 
THE IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS 
In the GREEK THEATRE AT BRADFIELD COLLEGE, near Reading, 
by kind permission of the Warden and Council. 
LILLAH McCARTHY and Cast from KINGSWAY THEATRE, where 
feats may be booked, Special railway facilities, 








T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, 8ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, — Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great van 3 for uiri French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; ial Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
ISS M. 8S. GRATTON, Nat. Sci. Tripos, Girton College, 
Cambridge, gives private tuition in gene subjects and science 
including Botany, Nature Study,and Mathematics), Pre on for Exams, 
Bpecial care given to backward or delicate pupils. Apply, 12 Lupus Street, 
‘estminster, 8. W. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, ent, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Pain " 
Pupils vared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
patna og Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &. 








AMPSTEAD HEATH. The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, braci air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern me Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Llustrated Prospectus from ) ;incipals, Misses Aleock & Cocks. 


p="* CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
wing, painting, music, and physical culture. 


dra 
e College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum, 
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Oss SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals; Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach, Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands, 


\T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.— Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 

, tions when desi Fane. C. E. aye ey oa! ae 
LS Thelema ’ 
SCHOOL, 


T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
The next examination for Foundation Scholarships will take place on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. These Scholar- 
ships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees. Application 
should be made to the High Mistress at the School. 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daug of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and ink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming, Autumn Term begins Sept. 24, 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
384 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Four Scholarships are awarded annually, entitiing the holders to free 
tuition for two years. Examination heldin July, For particulars apply to the 
Head- Mistress, 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for 3 years, on application to Principals, 
Summer Term, May Ist to July 25th. 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An Examination will be held on July 9, 10, 11 f 
SCHOLARSHIPS. "Candidates may be examined at: theie ee OPEN 
Schools, D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head aster. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) June 12th—14th 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, — 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equi Laboratorin’ 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ ‘Training Corps. WNIOK KINGS 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. RB. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


JT LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES 


Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


hl Ra ere 
K AS TBOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Roy, F 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Arm, and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps. New buildings, uets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &, Exhibj 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships £60—£30, March 7~9, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—An Examination for 

House Scholarships and Bursarships will begin on June 24. Bursar 

ships are limited to Sons of Officers and Professional men of narrow mean, 
Apply to Head-Master before June 10, 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 1, 13, l4, 1912, 
Eleven Entrance Scholarships, value from £50 to £25 per annum, 


Three Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to sons of Clergy. 
men. For particulars apply to the BURSAKR, 
































P[HE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS (10 miles from 


London). Home School for Girls of 4 social position, Resident 

Pupils only, Entirely rural surroundings. rounds of 70 acres, Elevation 

feet. House combines all modern educational requirements with comforts 

of home life. English, Modern Lan 3, Music, Art, Cooking, Laundry, 

age | oo Healthy open-air life. Principals: Miss CuigyeLt and Miss 
cLean, B.A. 





MXKHE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 
being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual — 
and they are a helped and enssumaael according to their capacities 
needs.*’—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911. 


PRAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 





Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
L.A. Certificated Mis’ for allsubjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. NING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 


for the Cambridge Teachers’ ualified Mistress 


oD lethod, Terms moderate, 
W ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa- 


+ 


Diploma under fully-q 








CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—UColthurst House 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Mya ys Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL. McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


YHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD Scholarship, 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing 
in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also open to all, three ARMY Scholarships, two 
OLD CHELTONIAN Scholarships, one FRANCIS WYLLIE Scholarship. 

Apply to the BUBSAR, the College, Cheltenham. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. — An 
Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 











tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, minutes from the sea, ew: & i 
railfrom Liv 1, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
e@ Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH BOAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BEBESFOBD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
EXANDER, F.B.G.S,, and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
odical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedi Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific ‘Teachers of Ph. sical 
i eo Soa includes :—British and ag -ty = 
ym Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, 

Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING,—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of — ing knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, k-keeping, Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 

v. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of trai extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics o: e Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages 
Literature, and Music specialities, Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. Senior and Junior Houses. . advan- 
tages for advanced work. Excellent examination results. G garden and 
field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev. 
Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

{ old Medallist, B.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) }reenhouses. MARAICHEB 

YSTEM, by Frenchman, C tering, Bees, Fruit Proserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F. S. 1st Class Certificat See Es pect 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 

read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF 
STAMMERER,” post fre. —B. BEASLEY, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 

_ Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 

testimonials free from Mr, A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bediord Court Mansions, 

London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 

VHE CURE OF STAMMERING.—MR. J. BRETHER- 

TON HADLEY receives a limited number of RESIDENT PUPILS for 

the treatment of Stammering. Careful supervision in the intercourse of home 
life. Sea and Down sir.—Dunelm, Broadwater, Worthing. 


(RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, NORTHAMPTON, 
Founded in 1868 by Dr. Arnold for Sons of Gentlemen. Speech and 
Lip-reading. Special attention to young boys. Healthy situation on the 















































A 
Dept QO. Tarrangower, 














ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire c' e where mts abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities, Next Term will begir THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
TION, June 4th, 5th,and 6th. One or two of £37, five or more of £3), 

five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum, Faber Exhibition of £12 
for one year awardel to the boy who does best in Examination. Councii 
Nomiunations,value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


ODSTOWE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, HIGH 

WYCOMBE.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (£16 to £20) are offered to 

boys between seven and ten, sons of professional men. Qualifying Examina- 

tion July 16thand 17th. Boys prepared for the Public Schvols or Royal Navy 
For particulars apply to Secretary. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912, An Examination will be held 
at the Schoolon June 6th and 7th, 1912, for TWELVE or THIRTEEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, eight JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 ou 
ay lst. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
ay qo ther, Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H, Coos, 
A, - ter. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 per annum and EIGHT 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum will be awarded at the 
next Examination in July if candidates of sufficient merit preseut them- 
selves, The Governors have the power to increase the £40 Scholarships to 
£30 if they consider that the circumstances of a successful candidate render 
this necessary.—Applications should be made to the Bursar. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 

An EXAMINATION will begin on JUNE 7th for election to THREE 
or more SCHOLARSHIPS (90 guineas) and FOUR or more EXHIBITIONS 
(30 to 60 guineas), Also EIGHT EXHIBITIONS of 20 guineas per annum, 
open in the first instance to the sons of clergymen or of officers of the Navy 
and the RegularArmy. ARMY candidatesare eligible for Exhibitions. Candi- 
dates must be between 13and 15 on September 20th. Apply to the Head-Master 
or the Secretary. 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 28th and 29th. — 
Three Entrance Scholarships for Boarders, and two smaller scholarships will 
be offered. 
Apply—HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Scholarship Examination in July. 


Particulars from Public Schools Year Book or more fully from the Bursar. 


L2ie8? ON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 














near 


























ourse. Good cricket and football. nique successes in Public Examina- 
tions. Residual i 


hearing cultivated, Head-master, F, INCE JONES, B,Sc, 


Boys of from 12 to 19 years, Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C, I, EVANS, M,A. Oxon, 
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and beautifully situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENTLY 

SPENT. Three or four close scholarships annually to Universities, 
Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business, Separate Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing ; Excellent Playing Fields. 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912.— 
The Examination will be held on July 10th and IIth, Several open 
gcholarships (ranging from £60 to -' and several Clerical Scholarships of 
£55 (open only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy), Age limit 15 on 
Septem 30th, 1912, For further information apply to the Warden (Rev. 
Canon HYSLOP), Trinity College, Glenalmond, Pert he 
UNDLE SCHOOL. AN EXAMINATION will be 
0) pats in July 1912, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 2nd, when nine or more 
HIPS varying | in value from £70 to £30 per annum will be awarded, 
i Obnher particulars apply to the] to the HEAD- MASTER, ‘The School, Oundle. 


13 bet CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picture 











ompaieeengtaand 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. —An examination will t be 

held on June 26th, 27th, and 28th to fill up not less than four resi- 

dential and three non- -residential ‘scholarships and also some exhibitions, For 
particulars apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Deans Yard, London, 8.W. 


OLVERLEY SCHOOL, NEAR KIDDERMINSTER. 
The endowment enables the Governors t» offer in July Five Scholar- 
ships, wh: which reduce the fees to 30 guineas annually.—Apply HEAD-MAST ER. 


(GPBsHAMs SOHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


SCHOLARSHIP EX. EXAMINATION, 
lira anv 121TH Jun 
Apply to the HEAD- MASTER. 


, er tacdttendliedllindlind ~~ COLLEGE 


THE EXAMINATION for egg or gt will take place on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12th 
For particulars apply Head-Master, 
ee od sce le Aces 
ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, ing from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 4and5 next, Exhibitions 
for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 

ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 
pressure for Universities and Professions Jandicrafts well taught. Bracing 
ur, modern buildings.—Principal, J . H, N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon, 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards 

Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy 

and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Master, the Rev. F. de 

W. Lusuineton, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medica) Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply | HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on July 16th and following 
é& Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





























OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without —_ - ) full particulars 
of the regulations for — to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on ——. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, Ww. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3or 4 Pupils. Beautiful oa bracing climate, large grounds. 
University Examinations, French, German, Home life; efficient supervision, 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil. 
RIVATE INSTRUCTION IN MECHANICS.—Tuition 
given in private workshop in lathe work, soldering, brazing, tool using, 
handling of electrical apparatus, and similar work. Lilustra Prospectus 
free or call and see us. ‘‘ The Model Engineer” Laboratory, 26-29 Poppin’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 














ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house an unds in healthiest 
— = Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
che, Paris. 


)}RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The Widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few Paying Guests wanting to find a pleasant home in 

Paris and to learn the French language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, close 
to the Luxembourg Place and Gardens. 


HoLipayrs in Switzerland for young girls only.—Mlle. 
STEINER receives in her home during the summer months a few 
Wane ladies. French conversation. Music. Tennis. Nice excursions. 

a aS ~ ee La Mothe, Vuitebouf, Switzerland, References given 











puss —Mme. Giraudean, 21 bis Rue d@’Alésia, recently 
French Mistress in England, offers comfortable home en pension with 
tage of French conversation and family life. Bath room. Garden. 

Highest E English references, 
'WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
In reterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Pr honetic Cour- 
ses. Illus, Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 

. M.A. (C antab.), B.-és- L,, Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


RUSSELS. —Ladies received as Paying Guests. Large 
house. Every modern comfort. Best situation, Terms moderate,— 
ADAME, 18 Rue Dantzenberg. 








TEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Pb.D, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation a, Arm rmy, on vil ~ ghee Examinations, 


Ils placed with Frene’ pupils received.— 
Adives!) BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. pata 2 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
/ @) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: 7. H. REEVE, 


pares Fren 

climate, Altitude GIRLS’ SCHOOL ~ hay iss 
=m. ynteRecen’ Mistressct Leamington Manic mn anal Miss Hankin, 
——— 


: SCHOLASTIO TIO AGENCIES, 


fi Oz OOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
— y| — be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending ( of ¢ e) Pp tuses and full ulars of 
reliable Ae! highly recommended establishments, en writing 
lease state the age ba upil, the district preferred, and give some 

ea of the fees to aid, 
re 8 LIST OF "SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. a PP 


J. TON, Banentions’ ents, 
aan EX é. Sebobeon Central — 


She BR and TUTORS. 
and 


liable information will be supplied free of ch 
eee particulars of their requirements (locality desi 
Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadix educational esta bliah- 
ments for boys ge girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally yey ted, 
158 to 162 OXFOR STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone ; 1136 City. 


mW DUCATIO N. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
OICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed iculars to 
essrs. GABBI = THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 


Advice is given free of charge. 
ae 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CiCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — P of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied >. Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ Pos and approximate 
school fees desired. — *ONIVERSITY 8C wa TIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, w. Established 1858. 

RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR ‘“HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Boros & mother and 

the pioneer— 1884—of C ontinental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
sends gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expertadvice. State pupils* 
ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge andertaken, 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools aoe =e A visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, wy ag Ietrod THE” SCHOLASTIC 

Ltd., Messrs. Poaat + Canta) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, _W. Telephone: 1 1567 | Gran. 


iO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &,, and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL STATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION. —President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on ever: 
branch of work, reteasional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. _ Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
R, ™ & P| :aRcapian’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 
"YACHTING 


All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 
CRUISES DE LUXE, 


























Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel, 
Electric Fans im all Cabins. Electric ——- 





1912, Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. No Cargo carri 
1. NORTH CAPE ..  snaed one ove 11 June eco 15 days 
2% NORWAY FJOR eee ooo 28 June ose 13 days 
3. NORTH CAPE . ‘FJORDS oe wee 12 July eco 14 days 
4 NORWAY FJORDS .. oe oe 27 July eee 13 days 
& NORWAY laa od ove oe oes 10 Aug. eee 13 days 
6 BALTIC & RUSS ove ooo 24 Aug. eco 24 days 

7. PENINSULA & MOROCCO eee eee 28 Sept. ose 10 day 
ove 9 Oct. eco 29 days 


8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT ove 
9 ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. oe eo 9 Nov. ono 15 days 
From Southampton, Crmiy. Leith and Marseilles. From £18 Day. 
Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., OF 32 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 








RINDELWALD & LUCERNE TOUR, 9 days for 
£6 19s. 64. Montreux Tours, £5 5s. Lugano Tours, 
GEORGE L UNN’ S TOU RS, Ltd, 2 Ok 1 Jewry, E. rm 


RMS. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


£ l§is—NORTH CAPE AND FJORDS, June 24 
FJORDS only from £11 lls. July 16. 
The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—June 14: Quaint little Holland, July 10: Austro Italian Tyrol 
(Brenta and Fassa Dolomites). Aug. léth Grand Tour through Bussia (Pe ters- 
burgh, Crimea, Volga, ete.). Nov.: Algeria-Tunisia, Later: Egy ; 
Danube. Pros grammes—Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Ri, 3.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORE MONEY TO SPEND. — Gold Jewellery, 
TCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER ANTIQUES, 
and PRECIOUS STONES ught for cash; value sent for parcels, 
or offers made, References, Capital and Counties Bank. R. D. & J. 
ee ae. Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, Ipswich. Estab- 
is 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to rovincial buyers. If 
forwarded post, value por return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth oe hare for Sn. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R, D . B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. o 2 t~ Capital and Counties. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid epetematte coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Excellent introductions si — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
O PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS.—Author, Officier 
de vday wong, =I Publique, long resident on the Continent, undertakes 
translations from nch, German and Italian, References and terms on 
application to TREDERIG LEES, “‘ La Buissonniére,” Cagnes, A.M. France, 














EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereo: 
The EQUITABLE pte ITONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


J\PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, L hi 
eeneed and cami for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
rienced ical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardeni 
bil ards, .. Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATT1IS.—Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed b 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed os of them at Sheffield Workhouse,1 
—Tins, 1/3 2/3, 4/6. "Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—l/- per packet. 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
nS AND EPILEPTIC 
LBANY Memoria), 
QUEEN’S JUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H. M. Tue Kina, 
































Contetbations, Soeet the £11,000 required annually 
be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide 4 AN — — od re es or friends are asked to 
iculars o' 
DONATIONS GARRY TE G LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harrower. Secretary: Goprrer H, HaMI.ton, 











(URATES’ AUGHEENTATION FUND. 


residen 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP ‘OF CANTERBURY, 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 

The only Society in the coun which augments the stipends of the elder 
curates of the Church of England, 

Over £9,000 voted last year in grants. 

Average length of service of those in Holy Orders 29 years. The income of 
recipients does not exceed £3 per week. 

Extra income very much needed to meet pressing cases, 

Cheques crossed Coutts and Co, should be sent to the Secretary, 2 Dean's 
Yard, Westminster, 8.W. 


“CHURCH LADS’ BRIGADE. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE Vv. 


GOVERNOR AND COMMANDANT: 
Fiecld-Marshal LORD GRENFELL, G.c.B., G.C.M.G, 


NNUAL “FESTIVAL | DINNER. 
HOTEL CECIL, Thursday, June 13, 1912, at 8 p.m, 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOSEPH DIMSDALE, Bart., P.C., K.C.V.0., 
onorary Treasurer of the Brigade, in the C hair 

The Governing Body are making strenuous efforts to raise £5 000 to carry 
on the work of the Brigade and to help some 13,000 or 14,000 lads to join the 
Summer Camps, 
Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary, M 
quarters, ALDWYCH HOUSE, CATHERINE ST 
also > gratefully acknowledge contributions. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President < FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and yo the moral and 
physical condition of the peopitec by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 














r. W. M. GEE, Head- 
REET, W.C., who will 








. 2 s. 4. 224 
Hon. Vice-Presidents oo 2 0 6 | Members oe eee WO 
ae or of ATannte. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents pen =; with Literature 
Members «fae Journal . 0 


The Subscription of Ladies "oad ra  j the Territorial Fores is a haul. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 
EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Islesin exchange for Old Gold, 

Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 

and Sheflield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes 3, ke., 
also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 

Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted. 
Why not send to-day to 
108 LONDON STREET, NORWICH 

Established over Half-a-Century, 








——as_ 


REGINA || MONEY IN TOWN SITES 


V ALUES ARE The investor who buys REGINA TOWN SITES 
for a rise is securing a safe investment, In my 
RISING large number of instances 
Oo 
50°/, PROFIT 
GET IN on principal outlay has been 
BEFORE || REALIZEDiInTWELVE MONTHS 
You can obtain some of the best residential 
ae THE re money-making lots in Regina now, 


Write for illustrated Booklet. 
CANADIAN FINANCE AND LAND CO., LTD, 


Tae SECRETARY Cross Keys House, 
(Lands Department H). Moorgute St., E.0 


BOOM 











SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





LIiVERIES 
Spécialité : 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 


BELL & MILLER 
7 MOTCOMB ST., BELGRAVE SQUARE, S.W. 
Telegrams: “Liverylike.” Telephone: No. 835 Victoria. 


Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application, 





For Cultured Tastes: 


“NESTOR” 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


The dainty Smokes that weave a garland of 
perfect contentment round fancy’s dreamland. 
Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis. 


Of Tobacconists everywhere, and 
10 New Bond Street, London, W. 





impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 
the staple ingredients of the perfect diet. ‘‘ Allenburys”* 
Diet is a combination of both i in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. B gives tone to the 
whole system. Made in a minute—add boiling water only, 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 
The “Allenburys” DIET 


_ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 





Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & C® ‘” 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


Story & Triggs 


are now issuing a book!ct on the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS 
OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 


“Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 
The book is divided into Sections: 
JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN 


and contains Illustrations of the styles of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. 





All those interested in Period Furnishing 
are invited to write for a copy, which 
may be had from 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED, 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S APPEAL 


As Chairman of the Central Church Defence Com- 
mittee the Duke of Devonshire APPEALS to ALL 
CHURCHPEOPLE for support in resisting the Bill for 
the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church 
in Wales now before Parliament. That Committee, 
which is specially charged with the duty of making 
known the DISASTROUS EFFECTS of the policy of 
the Government, has assisted in the arrangement of over 
4,000 MEETINGS within the last six months, whilst 
SEVERAL MILLIONS OF PUBLICATIONS have 
been applied for and distributed. 


But Churchmen have to face a prolonged campaign, 
and LARGE FUNDS ARE ESSENTIAL. For the 
objects in view and HAVING REGARD TO THE 
FAR-REACHING ISSUES AT STAKE, quite £30,000 
is REQUIRED. Of this sum about £8,000 has already 
been raised, and the balance is needed as soon as possible. 


Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, or to the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, 
Westminster, 8. W. 


T. MARTIN TILBY, Secretary. 
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The Trouble attached to 
making a change— 


oftens hinders the adoption ofa better 
article. But the trouble is apt to be 
exaggerated. 


You may have been rubbing along 
with a typewriter which turns out 
indifferent work, when just a few 
minutes’ consideration of a “ Yost” 
would put you in touch with a 
much superior machine. 


Make the effort and we will save 
you as much trouble as possible. 
On receipt of a P.C. or telephone 
message a 


YO ST VISIBLE 
TYPEWRITER 

will be sent on FREE TRIAL, with- 

out risk or obligation on your part. 





The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 


50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C, 
BRANCHES EVERYV/HERE, 





TO SAFEGUARD YOUR INCOME. 
AS LONG AS YOU LIVE. 


In the opinion of many thoughtful critics the next few years 
will be productive of great anxiety to investors: a terrible, and 
almost certain, struggle between capital and labour on the one 
hand and the prospect of European complications on the other 
do not tend to re-assure the national mind. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that many investors are now 
purchasing ANN UITIES as a precaution against a probable period 
of acute financial unrest. 


When supported by the accumulated funds of a first-rate life 
office these investments offer great inducements, not only on tho 
score of security for payment, but also on account of the high rate 
of income they produce. 


The following examples, taken from the records of the “ best 
office for Annuities”—the Sun Life of Canada—illustrate how 
profitable are the terms open to the investor :— 


W. F. W. a retired bank manager,age 69, deposits £2,000 in 
purchase of an annuity yielding £264 a year—over 13 per cent, 
on the capital invested. 


Mrs. C. M., a lady of independent means, age 74, in return for 
£1,000 is guaranteed an income of £148 p.a. for the rest of her 
life. 

F. de C. H. a land-owner, age 70, invests £4,000 and obtains an 
annuity of £396, payable for life, but guaranteed for a minimum of 
10 years in any event. 


J. F., a retired solicitor with impaired health, age 74, deposits 
£6,000 and secures £1,000 a year for life, thus increasing his 
income fourfold. 


B. S., age 75, with wife age 70, transferred £2,000, the proceeds 
of their Consols, to an annuity, and thereby increased their joint 
income from £65 to £239, to be reduced to £179 after the death of 
the first. 

Hundreds of other examples might be given, but if readers who 
desire information will communicate with Mr. J. F. Junkin, 
Manager, Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, 71 Canada 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C., full information of these 
interesting investments will readily be accorded. 
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NOW READY. 


A SECOND DOZEN 
VOLUMES OF 


THE 
“PEOPLE'S °* 
6" Books © 


A LIBRARY OF NEW BOOKS BY WRITERS OF 
DISTINCTION, BRINGING WITHIN THE REACH 
OF ALL THE RESULTS OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 





The Second Dozen Volumes. 
1. The Foundations of Science 
By W. C. D. Whetham, M.A, F.B.S. 


11. Inorganic Chemistry 
By Prof. E. C. C. Baly, F.B.S. 
14. Radiation By P. Phillips, D.Se. 


22. Lord Kelvin 
By A. Russell, M.A., D.Se., M.I.E.E. 


23. Huxley By Prof. G. Leighton, M.D. 


36. The Growth of Freedom 
By H. W. Nevinson. 


Soldier, States- 
man, Emperor 


By Hilary Hardinge. 


43. England in the Middle Ages 
By Mrs. E. O’Neill, M.A. 


54. Francis Bacon 
By Prof, A. R. Skemp, M.A, 


655. The Brontés By Miss Flora Masson. 


60. A Dictionary of Synonyms 
By Austin K. Gray, B.A, 


41. Julius Caesar: 


61. Home Rule 
By L. G. Redmond Howard. 
With Preface by Robert Harcourt, M,P, 





The First Dozen Volumes. 


5. Botany: The Modern Study of Plants 
By M. C, Stopes, D.Se., Ph.D., F.L.S. 


10. Heredity By J. A. S. Watson, B.Sc. 


12. Organic Chemistry 
By Prof. J. B. Cohen, B.Sc., F.R.S. 


13. The Principles of Electricity 
By Norman R, Campbell, M.A. 


15. The Science of the Stars 
By E. W. Maunder, F.R.A.S., of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


26. Henri Bergson: The Philosophy of 
Change By H. Wildon Carr 


32. Roman Catholicism By H. B. Coxon. 
Preface by Mgr. R. H. Benson. 


39. Mary Queen of Scots 
By Mrs. E, O'Neill, M.A. 


47. Women’s Suffrage 
By Mrs. M. G. Fawcett, LL.D, 


51. Shakespeare 
By Prof. C. I. Herford, Litt.D. 


53. Pure Gold—A Choice of Lyrics and 
Sonnets By Ul. C. O'Neill. 


57. Dante By A. G. Forrers Howell. 


‘*A wonderful enterprise, admirably 
planned, and deserving the highest suc- 
cess.’’—THE NATION, 


**One volume, an anthology of verse, is 
entitled ‘Pure Gold.’ This surely would be 
a not improper name for the whole series.” 

—DAILY CHRONICLE, 

**And predict for them an enormous sale, 


and, what is better, an enormous influence 
for good.”—PUBLIC OPINION. 


London : T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67 Leng Acre, W.C., 
and Ediaburgh, 





i\MEDOC. 


Per Dozen, 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Je, Dum. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at ‘higher prices, 
The oretetien this wine meeta 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage ‘Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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£112 6.,,0163...086 





Subscriptions only received by GorDON 
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PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. BartLire anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at tho Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LimiTep. 





Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





a GI vcessancntansvescccstsensed £1,500,000 
ao. ,,, nese £1,370,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000, 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.6 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also mada, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PREsg 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contaius hairless paper, 
over which the ~ slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Tue Leapengary, 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the losg 
of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST. 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND yong arg] BY " 
fortnightly Transatlantis 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Stcamers, 
OROPESA (tw. sc., 5,364 tons), May 30, 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.8.P. Co.,18 Moorgate Strect,E.C.,and 
32 Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 
P.8.N.C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 


By Miss Tmackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazina, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Tete House, 
Vauxhall Bri Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messra, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as I 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned, 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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New Clear Views on the Social Situation by 


H. G WELLS 


THE 


GREAT STATE 


ESSAYS IN CONSTRUCTION. 6s. 


Under the General Editorship of H. G. WELLS, several Writers, 
including LADY WARWICK, SIR RAY LANKESTER, and Mr. 
CHIOZZA MONEY combine to present a picture of that greater 
civilization towards which the present social order aspires. A sub- 
stantial section of the book is written by H. G. WELLS himself. 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION 


By A. R. COLQUHOUN. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
5s. net, post free 5s. 4d. 


“Should be carefully studied by those who desire to gain a right under- 
standing of the present position in China.”—Athenazum, 














SISTER CARRIE. sy ruzopore DREISER, 
Author of “ Jennie Gerhardt.” 6s. New Edition replacing 
the abridged version previously issued. 


THE PRINCESS OF CLEVES. 
By Mdme. DE LA FAYETTE, Illustrated. Gs. A Romance 
of the Court of Henri II. Introduction by ANATOLE FRANCE. 
New Edition. 


VISTAS OF NEW YORK. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 6s. net, post free 5s. 4d. 
Illustrated by C. D. Grsson and others, 





TRILB NEW EDITION. 2s. net, post free 
2s. 3d. Unabridged text, attractive 


eloth binding. All the original illustrations. By DU MAURIER. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle St., London, W. 
7 “THE ARENA” : 


beeps its readers in touch with the Universities, Public Schools, and Amateur 
Sports of all kinds. Published monthly. Printed on art paper and profusely 
illustrated, Largely taken by “‘ Old Boys,” 





The May Issue contains an Article on The Public School Athletic Sports. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of ail Newsagents. 
Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at home and abroad, (Canada 13s.), 


Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS, Ltd., 20 Tudor St., London, E.c. 
Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 24s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 
Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s.; Grimm ’s Fairy Tales, illus. Rackham, 
paper, £2 2s.; Caldicott’s Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate, 25s. ; 

Smith's Birds of Wiltshire, 7s. 6d.; Burton's Arabian Nights, best edition, 
17 vols., illustrated, £17 17s.; Peter Pan, Ist edition, 42s.; Balzac’s Best 
Novels, 14 vols., £2 5s.; Dickens, 22 vols., leather, fine set, £2; Myers’ Human 
Personality, 2 vols., 32s. 6d.; Goethe’s Faust, large paper, illus. by Pogany, 
42z., for 2ls.; Davenport’s English Heraldic Book Stamps, 10s. 6d.; Dawkins’s 
Cave Hunting and Early Man in Britain, 2 vols., 2410s. Send also for Cata- 
logue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Iam the most expert Bookfinder 
exiant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St.. BIRMINGHAM, 








OOKS WANTED.—Chapman’s Wild Spain; Charles’ 

Book of Enoch; Stevenson’s Works; Masson’s Life of Milton; Momm- 

sen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1868; Kipling’s works, Ed. de Luxe; Milton’s works, 6 

er 8 vols.; Landor’s works. Bots of standard authors; Sporting Books, &c. 

Highest prices given.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 

GREEN and ABBOTT. 

Tel. : ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 

3500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 

Gerrard) EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED. 
473 OXFORD STREET. W. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


BAHAISM. 


THE RELIGION OF BROTHERHOOD, 
(With portrait of Abdul Baha.) 
By FRANCIS H. SKRINE, 
Fellow Royal Hist. Society ; Indian Civil Service (retired). 


Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. Cloth, 2s. 





The author traces the evolution of organized creeds, from magie, 
through spirit- and ancestor-worship, totemism, nature-worship, 
dualism, pantheism, and monotheism, culminating in the idealism of 
Baha ’Ullah and his successor Abdul Baha. Their gospel is analysed, 
and an attempt is made to forecast its influence on civilization. 


“A lucid exposition of the mystical and progressive religion 

which, originating in Persia, has swept over the East.” 
—Athenxum. 

“A very informative and succinct exposition. . . We can 
promise the reader of ‘Bahaism’ a suggestive and stimulating 
study.”—Sunday Times. 

“A clear account of the ideas of Abdul Baha, concerning whom 
many questions and letters have been evcked from readers. ‘I‘hose 
requiring information upon tho ‘ Religion of Brotherhood’ should 
obtain a copy.”—T.P.’s Weekly. 

“To students of theology this short treatise on tho ‘ Religion 
of Brotherhood’ will commend itself for clarity and conciseness.” 

—Chester Courant. 

“A very interesting account of Bahaism.”—Nottingham Guardian, 

“To obtain a true and logical understanding of the principles 
of Bahaism one can certainly not do better than study Mr, 
Skrine’s book.”—The Near East. 

“A satisfactory sketch of a religious system that has already 
made so profound an impression on the Eastern world.” 

—The Argonaut (8. Francisco). 

“A notable book.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


“An interesting little book; valuable as an authoritative 
exposition of the principles of Bahaism.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 





LONCMANS, GREEN & Co., LONDON: 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 





IRISH FOLK HISTORY PLAYS. 
By LADY GREGORY. 2 vols. 8vo,cloth 8s. net each, 
Vol. I—THE TRAGEDIES: Grania, Kincora, Dervorgilla; Vol. 11.—THE 

TRAGIC COMEDIES: The Canavans, The White Cockade, The Deliverer, 


“In every one of theze plays Lady Gregory creates to perfection the ‘atmo- 
sphere’ of times long ago, while never seeming to depart from the speech of 
to-day, The achievement, of course, is not exceptional. Shakespeare, for 
instance, accomplished it in many and various ways, It is an effect ol tained 
by imagination rather than by technique, and Lady Gregory's imagination is 
one of the warmest and quickest now working for the British Stage.” 

—Pall Mall Gazelle, 


IN THE AMAZON JUNGLE. 


Adventures in a remote part of the Upper Amazon River. 
By ALGOT LANGE. With 86 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Mr, Lange’s account of his highly paid but deadly work will appeal to 
every one; the fascination of his book lies in the story of his personal adven- 
tures during a fatal march h ‘ough the virgin forests, The book must be read 
to be believed,’’—Manchester Courier, 


TRAVELLER’S TALES. 


By “THE PRINCESS.” Illustrated. 
A Chronicle of a Wanderer in Europe. 8s. net. 


8vo, cloth extra, 


“They give vivacious, talkative, and interesting impressions of the sights 
that travellers and tourists go to see,’’—Scotsman, 


GRAMMAR AND THINKING. 
3y ALFRED DWY'TE SHEFFIELD. 6s, net. 


** Sound views as to the relations between language and thought. . . many 
observations that will be recognized as valuable.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE DIARY OF FRANCES 
LADY SHELLEY 


Edited by her Grandson, RICHARD EDGCUMBE, Author 
of “Byron: The Last Phase,” etc. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Theso diaries, which have recently been discovered, cover a 
wide ground, and deal with political, artistic, and social matters 
in the early days of the last century. Lady Shelley, a most 
fascinating woman, was in Paris a month after Waterloo and 
took part in all the festivities of that exciting period. She was 
a very intimate friend of the Duke of Wellington, of Lord 
Castlereagh, and Metternich, and has much to say about Shelley, 
Byron, and Mr. Leigh. Her diaries were not written for publica- 
tion, but as records of impressions, have the greatest possible 
value to the student of pre-Victorian days. 


LIFE OF JAMES, 
FIRST DUKE OF ORMONDE. 


By LADY BURGHCLERE. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
Demy 8vo. 28s. net, 

Few men have played a more important and distinguished part in the histo: 
of Ireland and, indeed, of the United Kingdom than James Butler, Earl, 
Marquess, and, after the restoration of Charles II, lst Duke of Ormonde. The 
devoted adherent of Charles I, he had as Lord-Lieutenant to carry on the 
Government of Ireland while the country was rent by religious factions as well 
as civil war. His life was full of crises and adventures, including the 
notorious attack on him by Colonel Blood, 


THE LIFE OF THE 
BEGAM OF BHOPAL. 


An Account of my life, (Gohur-i-Ikbal.) 

By Her Highness NAWAB SULTAN JAHAN BEGAM, 
G.C.S.1L, G.C.LE., Ruler of Bhopal. With Llustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 

There is, perhaps, no more interesting personality in India than that of Her 
Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam, the veiled ruler of Bhopal, Her 
Highness is not the first Muhammadan lady who has occupied a throne, 
but she is probably the only one who has ever offered to the public a personal 
narrative of her life and reign. The story she tells not only takes the reader 
behind the Purdah and affords him an insight into the vie intiume of an 
Eastern Court, but it provides, in its historical aspect, an interesting and 
valuable illustration of die position and administrative methods of the Feuda- 
tory States of India and their relation to the Paramount Power. 


RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES 


AND THE ADJACENT DISTRICTS. 
By F HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A., Author of “The 
Shores of the Adriatic.” With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

Mr. Hamilton Jaekson is one of the first authorities on the Gothic archi- 
tecture of Europe. Not only has he studied the architecture of the historic 
districts he visited, but he has much to say on the people, their costumes, and 
the historical incidenta which have occurred in those extremely interesting 
provinces of France. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 
New Novel. JULIA FRANCE AND HER TIMES. 6s. 


“ Mrs. Atherton can tell a story with the best of her contemporaries. She 
is not niquaraly with her gifts. She pours out her novelistic riches with a 
prodigal d, Hernovel is not one which the reader gets tired of, although 
possibly he may not be able to absorb it in a single sitting.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CANON LAW IN MEDIAEVAL 
ENGLAND. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM LYNDWOOD'S “ PROVINCIALE,” 
IN REPLY TO THE LATE PROFESSOR F, W. MAITLAND. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR OGLE, M.A., Rector of Otham, 
Maidstone. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Edited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S,, and J, BRETLAND 
FARMER, M.A., D.Se,, F.R.S, 

APRIL. 164 PAGES. 5s. net. 

Favuacites ts THE Rerorr or tHe Rorat Commission ow TuBercuosis, 
Vincent, M.D., M.R.C.P. Illustrated. 

Scrence anp THE AveraGe Bor, Archer Vassall, M.A., F.Z.S. 
Overpus Rerorms in Tur Teacnine or Evecrricirr, C. E, Ashford, M.A. 
Tur Lumivovs Ervictency or Itiuminants. J. S. Dow, B.Sc., A.C.G.L, 

A.M,LE.E, Illustrated. 
Verresrate Pat#onrotoer mn 1911. R. Lydekker, F.R.S, MDlustrated, 
Some Consequences or Grawam’s Work. Illustrated, 
Mopern Uses or tux Meta As.uminivum, Richard Seligman,Ph.D, Illustrated. 
Oxrorp anp Greex. John L. Myres, M.A. 
Conpitions or Cuemican Cuancs, II, Puoto-Cuzmican CHANGE In Gasgs, 























D. L. Chapman, M.A. 
THEOKIES AND PropLeEMs oF Cancer. Part I, Charles Walker, D.Sc. Dlustrated. 
Tus ‘‘Inaertrance or AcquirEep Cuaracrers " In TryPaNosomes, Edward 
Hindle, Ph.D, 
Reviews. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Some Things we have Remembered 
(Samuel Thornton, Admiral, 1797-1859; Percy Melville 
Thornton, 1841-1911). By PERCY MELVILLE THORN. 
TON, LL.M., M.P. for Clapham, 1892-1910. 8vo. 7s, 6d, net, 

“The book is full of interesting material, and does not lack Vitality in the 
telling. It is a remarkable record of a worthy house, and the whole social 
régime it represents,’’—Pall Mal! Gazette, 


a 
Letters and Recollections of Mazzini, 
Mrs. HAMILTON KING. With Portrait; and a Foreword 
by G. M. TREVELYAN. 8vo, 5s. net. 
“It isa most fascinating romance, in which the great Italian patriot is but 
one of the characters, The other is supplied by the interesting personality of 
Mrs. King herself.’"— Western Daily Press. 











Essays in Radical Empiricism. By WILLIAy 
JAMES. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [In a few days, 
Contents :—Does “ Consciousness’’ Exist—A World of Pure Experience— 
The Thing and its Relations—How Two Minds Can Know One Thing—The 
Place of Affectional Facts ina World of Pure Experience—The Experience of 
Activity—The Essence of Humanism—La Notion de Conscience—Is Radical 
Empiricism Solipsistic ?—Mr. Pitkin’s Refutation of Radical Empiricism~ 
Humanism and Truth Once More—Absolutism and Empiricism. 


Heredity and Society. By WILLIAM CEcu, 
DAMPIER WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and CA''HERINE DURNING 
WHETHAM, his Wife. 8vo, 6s. net. 

“For sociology this is the most important book that its authors have pro- 
duced; indeed, it may rank as one of the most remarkable contributions te 
social and political theory in recent years.... Their two chapters on the 
Position of Women, their chapter on Education, and their chapter on Politics 
are full of really brilliant suggestion, Their argument against women’s 
suffrage strikes us as almost the only one we ever encountered deserving com 
plete intellectual respect.” —Manchester Guardian. 








NEW EDITION OF THORPE’S DICTIONARY OF 
CHEMISTRY. 
IN FIVE VOLUMES. VOL. II. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. 
By SIR EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor 
of General Chemistry and Director of the Chemical Labora- 
tories of the Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
South Kensington, London, &. Assisted by eminent con- 
tributors. Revised and Enlarged Edition in Five Volumes, 
Vol. I. A-Che. With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 45s. net. 
Vol. If. Chi-Go. With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 45s. net. 











The Energy System of Matter: A 
Deduciion from Terrestrial Energy Pheno- 
mena, By JAMES WEIR. With 12 Diagrams. 8vo, 
6s. net. {In a few days. 





NEW EDITION (1911). 
REVISED BY SAMUEL ROMILLY ROGET. 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases. Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate 


the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. 
By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.B.S. Cr. 8vo. 9s. net. 


Preventable Cancer: A Statistical Research. By 
ROLLO RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
The volume deals with statistics, rates, and incidence of the malady in mang 
lands, and with habits on which it seems to depend. 








POLITICAL ECONOMY AND ECONOMICS. 


British Dominions: their present Commercial 
and Industrial Condition. Edited by W. J. 
ASHLEY, M.A., Professor of Commerce at the University 
of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 








An Introduction to English Economic History 
and Theory. By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Part I—The Middle Ages. 5s. Part Il—The End of the 
Middle Ages. 10s. 6d. 


Principles of Economics, with Special Refer- 
ence to American Conditions. By EDWIN RB. A. 
SELIGMAN. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A History of Commerce. By CLIVE DAY, PhD, 
Assistant Professor of Economic History in Yale University. 
With 34 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Industrial Efficiency : a Comparative Study of 
Industrial Life in England, Germany, and 
America. By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A., M.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 














Unemployment: a Problem of Industry. By 
W. H. BEVERIDGE. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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CONSTABLE'’S New Books 


DEFENSE DE LA fie Par marae Legon 
; ofesseur de ee ratu 
POESIE FRANCAISE 


Anglaises ila Sorbonne. Ss, net. 
0 i tion of Frcach and English models is admirably demonstrated, 
rH yoy by reason of its lucidity, its felicity of illustration, and its 
Srianity, is secure of the reception which its scholarship merits.”—Athenzum, 
2 eeliemeeeanarente 


NOTABLE NOVELS 6s. 
A French Novel in English, 


THE CITY OF LIGHT W. L. George 
Author of “A Bed of Roses,” &e. 


“Mr, W. L. George has fulfilled the expectations aroused in judicious 
yeaders by his previous book, A marked advance in literary skill,... Brilliant 


fidelity.” —Times. 


WINTERING HAY 


Author of “ Heather,” “Granite,” &c. 
“ There is some very beautiful description in the book which strikes a note 
of savage grandeur very much in keeping with the extraordinary and primitive 
conditions of life here depicted, A fine piece of work.” —Country Life. 
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EVE Maarten Maartens 


Author of “The Healers,” “ Dorothea,” &c. 


“ Mr. Maartens’s story has its rewards. ... Asa study of character it is very 
impressive . . . humour gleams in its pages.” —Daily News. 


THE VICAR OF NORMANTON 
Author of “Chains,” &c. 


“Mr. Noble has a power of expressing character and a gift for kindly 
earicature that are welcome.”’—Daily News. 
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VOLUME I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


VASARIYS LIVES 


of the most eminent Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects. 


Newly translated by GASTON DE VERE. With 100 Illustrations 
in Colour and 400 in Monochrome Collotype. In 10 volumes: 
each volume sold separately. 


Large crown 4to, buckram boards, printed throughout on pure 
vag papers, £1 5s. net; green parchment, £1 lds. net; whole 
vellum boards, £2 2s. net per vol. 

A literal rendering of the last edition issued during the author’s lifetime. 
The Illustrations have been selected with the utmost care to form a represen- 
tative series. 

Tus Atrxenazum.—* The first issue of the new Vasari is very satisfactory, 
and should ensure an extensive public for the remaining nine volumes."’ 

Patt Maui Gazetre.—‘‘A sumptuous and newly translated edition of the 
Plutarch of the Renaissance, with a wealth of colour and monochrome repro- 
auctions from the chief works of the period,” 


#"« Detailed Prospectus post free on request. 


South American Archzology. 
An Introduction to the Archxology of the South American 
Continent, with special reference to the Early History of 
Peru. By THOMAS A. JOYCE, M.A. With Mlustrations 
anda Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Tur AtHEN£UM.—“ The book is the result of extensive research, and should 
certainly stimulate interest in the early remains of South America, some of 
which are amoug the most remarkable in the world.” 


Mesopotamian Archezology. 
An Introduction to the Archeology of Babylonia and Assyria, 
By PERCY 8S. P. HANDCOCK, M.A. With numerous Iilus- 
trations, also Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 














DENYS OF AUXERRE. 


A poetical drama, 
By JAMES BARTON. 
First Notice: ‘Composed in virile verse and of considerable imagination 
and scenic power.’’—Times, 


Of all booksellers, 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW _ BOOKS. 


The Wessex Edition of the 
Works of Thomas Hardy 


in Prose and Verse. 


With Prefaces and Notes. In 20 vols. 8vo. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
net each. Printed from new type. Each volume will have a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure and Map. Two vols. issued monthly, 
3. Jude the Obscure. 
4. The Return of the Native. 
Tar S§ .—** The Macmillan be : D a 
these books. . « . To have got each novel into aue volumoed light to hold asd 
80 beautifully printed is a veritable triumph of the bookmaker’s art.” 


«"« Prospectus post free on request. 





MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS. New Vol. 


An Outline of the Russo- 
Japanese War, 1904, 1905. By COLONEL 
CHARLES ROSS, D.S.0., P.S.C. Vol. L—UP 'TO, avd 
INCLUDING, the BATTLE OF LIAO-YANG. With 
Maps. 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


Tae Mornine Post.—‘ A remarkably interesting and scholarly account of 
the first few months of the memorable war... written in a style which is at 
once clear, concise, aud attractive.’’ 





STATISTICS. 


The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1912. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue Times.—‘It is not too much to say that the‘ Year Book’ is quite 
indispensable to every serious student of public affairs.” 





LAW. 


Second Edition contains the Model Rules, Regulations, 
and Forms, 


National Insurance, 3, a. s. comyns 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at-Law, and 
J. H. TAYLOR, M.A. M.B., Member of the Council of the 
British Medical Association. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon, 
D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


The Schools of Philosophy. 
Edited by SIR HENRY JONES. 


The Evolution of Educational 
Theory. By JOHN ADAMS, M.A. BSc, LL.D. 8vo, 


10s. net. 
oe". Other Volumes to follow. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Sign. _ By Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN (Katharine 
Waldo Douglas). Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


A novel of art life, with the scenes laid in Brittany and with 
three English artists as the principal characters. 


The Touchstone of Fortune. 
By CHARLES MAJOR. Extra crown 8vo. 6a. 


Tue Dau.y News anp Leaper.—‘‘ Mr. Major assembles some excellent 


properties of conventional romance and uses them with great skill, 


The Charwoman’s Daughter. by 
JAMES STEPHENS. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





TRAVEL. 

Among’ English Hedgerows. 

Written and Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON, with 

Introduction by HAMILTON W. MABIE, Newand cheaper 
re-issue, Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 





SOCIOLOGY. 


Socialism as It Is. A Survey of 
the World-Wide Revolutionary Movement. 
By WILLIAM E, WALLING. Extra crown8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Old Age Dependency in the 
United States. A Complete Survey of the 
Pension Movement. By LEE W. SQUIER. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
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THE EARLIER EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, 


THEIR MOTIVE AND ORIGIN. 

By KIRSOPP LAKE, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis and Early Christian Literature in the University of 
Leiden. Demy 8vo., 16s. net. 

This volume is an attempt to reconstruct for the earlier Epistles of St. 
Paul the Story of the Motive and origin of the letters, and create a picture of 
the background of thought and practice against which they were set in the 
beginning, For this purpose two main types of problems have been attacked, 

In the first place, an efort has been made to deal with the literary and 
critical questions introductory to these letters, concerning their integrity, 
destination, and history. 

Secondly, attention has been given to the iutricate question of the world of 
religious thought, to which the earliest Gentile Christians belonged—the 
world of the Hellenistic Mystery Religions. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
By the Rev. A. E. BURN, D.D., Vicar of Halifax, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Feap, 8vo., 
1s. net. Forming a New Volume of the “ Oxford Church Text 
Books.” 
Contents :—I. The Literary History of the Quicunque—II. The History of 
the Use of the Quicunque—III. Date and Authorship—IV. The Early History 
of the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity—V. The Doctrine of the Incarnation in the 
Fifth Century—VI. A Short Commentary—Appendix. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE NICENE CREED—THE APOSTLES CREED, 
Small fcap. 8vo., 1s. each net. Forming Two Volumes of the 
“Oxford Church Text Books.” 


THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: 
By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., General Editor of 
the “Oxford Church Text Books.” Fourth Edition Revised. 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. [Just Published, 

“A work which will add a fresh charm and interest to the study of Holy 

Scripture, and which supplies an adequate and trustworthy reply to the 

destructive criticism that has tended to unsettle and distress so many earnest 

minds,”’— Church Quarterly Review, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 

By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A. Late Fellow of All Souls’ 

College, Oxford. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“The most precious history of the Church of England that has ever been 
i" 


written, a book scholarlike, lucid, full of matter, full of interest, just and true, 
and inspired with faith, hope and charity, as few Church histories, or any other 
histories, have ever been,” —The Bight Rev. Bishop Srusss. 


A GENERAL SKETCH OF POLITICAL 


HISTORY. = From tho Earliest Times. 

By ARTHUR D.INNES. Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, 
Oxford, Author of “A School History of England,” ete. 
Crown 8vo, with Maps. 6s. 

Contents :—Early Peoples and Empires: to 500 n.c.—The Glory of Greece 
and the Rise of Rome: to 200 8.c.—The Roman Dominion: to 476 a.p.—The 
Early Middle Ages: to 1030 a.v.—The Later Middle Ages: to 1470 a.v.—The 

of Hapsburg A dancy : to 1660 a.p.—The Bourbon Age: to 1789 a.p, 
—The European Convulsion: to 1815 a.p.—The Modern Nations, 


ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. 
A Historical Survey of Commerce and Industry. 


By ARTHUR D. INNES. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


The book is essentially historical: tracing the development of England from 
a self-contained agricultural community or group of communities into a 
maritime commercial and colonising nation, ultimately transformed by coal 
and steam into the first maayfacturing state in tue wa Ay 


FLORENCE PAST AND PRESENT. 
By the Rev. J. WOOD BROWN, M.A. Author of “The 
Builders of Florence.” Crown 8vo, With Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. 6s. net. 


“In the curious and interesting illustrations that grace the book's pages, as 
well as in its od and well-digested chapters, he makes the vestiges of the 
past legible as explanations of what is striking and characteristic in the 
manners and observancos of the present day. The book should be read with 
interest and profit by vy fy wishful to understand how the earlier history of 
Tuscany will affect the daily doings of the Florentines,.’’—Scolsman., 


RIVINGTONS’ TEXT BOOKS OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Suitable for the Middle and Upper Forms of Schools in which 
Special Subjects in English History are taught. With Maps, 
Plans, Genealogies, Analyses, &c. 
By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Author of “A Class Book of 
English History, &c. Small Feap. 8vo. 


The Tudor Dynasty. 1485-1603. 2s. 6d. 

The Great Rebellion. 1603-1660. 2s. 6d. 

The Restoration and Revolution. 1660-1714. 2s. 6d. 
The Expansion of Great Britain. 1715-1789. 3s. 
War and Reform. 1739-1837. 








OMAR KHEYYAM: Traduit en Vers 
Frangais d’aprés la célébre version 
Anglaise de Fitzgerald. 

By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. Small Q 
2s. 6d. net. [Just Published, 


THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS TRANs. 
LATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A, Third Edition, 
Small Quarto. 5s, [Shortly. 


FRENCH GRAMMATICAL READERS. 
Edited by A. R. FLORIAN, M.A., Head-Master of the Priory 
County School, Shrewsbury, Author of “A First and Second 
French Course.” Crown 8vo, [In July. 
Each of the two series has a definite scheme of grammatical 
instruction, and the Exercises follow the principles of the 


Direct Method. 
SERIES A. 


Le Blocus. Par Excxmany-CHarTrRian. 
L’Evasion d’Edmond Dantes. Par ALexanpre Dumas, 
SERIES 8B. 
Par RopoLtrue Torrrer, 
Par ALEXanpRse Dumas, 


Nouvelles Genevoises. 
Le Capitaine Pamphile. 


FRENCH READERS. According to the New or Direct 
ethod. 
By F. .VICTOR MASSARD, Senior French Master of 
Hamilton Academy, N.B., Author of French Composition Books 
according to the New or Direct Method. [In July. 
The texts, chosen from the best authors of last century, are 
of two series, a Junior Series, for students of the third and 
fourth year, and a Senior Series, for students of the fourth or 
fifth year. 
JUNIOR SERIES. 1s. 6d. each. 
La Mare au Diable. By Grorce Sanp, 
Quatre Contes. By Prosper Mexzimer, 
Letters de Mon Moulin. By Atruonsz Daupsgr, 
SENIOR SERIES. 2s. each. 
Bug-Jargal. By Vicror Hugo. 
Pecheur D’Islande. By Pierre Lort,. 
Colombo. By Prosrer Meaimeg, 


FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN GRAMMAR 


AND TRANSLATION. 

By W. GREENSTOCK, B.A., Assistant Master at Malvern 
College, Author of “A Primer of Greek Exercises.” 

Crown 8yo. 2s, 6d. [In July. 


This book contains 115 exercises with Latin-English and some English-Latia 
sentences illustrating graduated lessons of Accidence and Syntax, forming aa 
introduction to continuous narratives, All the necessary grammar and rules 
are given in the book and the vocabulary is based on Cesar. Questions om 

rammar, parsing and frequent revision of previous exercises are special 

eatures of the book. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE PRATIQUE 


Basée sur la Méthode Inductive. 
By W. G. HARTOG, M.A., Lecturer in French at University 
College, London; Assistant Examiner and Occasional Inspector 
to the University of London, and to the Central Welsh Board. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. complete. 

Part I., forming a complete Elementary Grammar, may 
be had separately, 2s. 6d. 

This Grammar is written entirely in French, and is an attempt to carry out 
the now established theory that grammar should be taught by example and 
not by precept. In the new edition, 1912, various suggestions by teachers whe 
are much interested in and who are using this book have been adopted, 
es _ those made by Monsieur B. Minssen, Assistant Master at Harrow 
School, 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. 
By H. H. CHAMPION, M.A., and the Rev. J. A. C, LANE, 
M.A., Assistant Masters at Uppingham School, Crown 8vo. 
With numerous Diagrams. 3. 6d. 


This book aims at presenting concisely, and in a logical and convenient 
sequence, formal proofs of the main propositions in Elementary Geometry. 
The ground covered is that usually included in an ordinary school course. 
The desire for originality of treatment has been kept within bounds, and the 
few departures from precedent mark an endeavour to reconcile logical thought 
with educational convenience, 

The book is divided into four main parts, corresponding to the Straight 
Line, Areas, the Circle, and Ratio; a ce each of the four parts there are 
clear sub-divisions. Theoretical propositions are separated from Constructions, 





the latter being collected in groups at the end of the various sections. 
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